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F.   LAMAR   CLEMENT 


By  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

lAfildlife  conservation,  no  matter  in  what  form,  is  always  good,  but  the  finest  efforts  toward 
"'  conservation  of  our  natural  wildlife  resources  can  be  carried  too  far,  and  as  a  result 
becomes  a  threat  to  the  future  of  our  game  instead  of  the  protection  that  was  originally  in- 
tended. 

Although  this  may  sound  involved  and  at  cross  purposes  with  all  wildlife  conservation 
programs,  it  is  something  that  has  been  proved  in  numerous  incidents  where  nature's  balance 
is  not  considered.  By  "nature's  balance"  we  mean  the  ability 
of  mother  nature  to  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  all 
wildlife  habitation,  and  the  workings  of  mother  nature  can 
be  thrown  out  of  balance  the  same  as  the  workings  of  the 
finest  mechanisms. 

In  simpler  words  our  foremost  biologists  and  game  man- 
agement experts  explain  that  unless  we  harvest  any  and  all 
surpluses  that  are  developed  through  strictest  conservation 
practices  we  are  constantly  threatening  the  workings  of  na- 
ture and  posing  a  threat  to  the  game  animals  we  so  earnestly 
desire  to  protect. 

In  Louisiana  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  instances 
that  clearly  point  to  an  excess  of  conservation  dominance 
without  regard  to  the  well  being  of  our  wildlife  popula- 
tions. In  more  specific  instances  is  this  true  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  deer  herds  in  some  localities.  In  this  day 
and  age  all  wildlife  must  be  protected,  but  by  the  same 
rule  a  further  protection  must  be  considered  in  the  pre- 
vention of  over-population  of  our  native  deer  in  certain  localities.  Deer  herds  multiply  rapidly 
when  not  disturbed  and  when  habitat  is  suitable  to  their  needs.  It  has  not  been  too  many 
years  since  Louisiana's  deer  population  had  declined  to  an  alarming  scarcity.  In  fact  this  scarcity 
fostered  a  strict  program  of  conservation  that  was  entered  into  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  various  areas  of  the  state.  In  addition  a  restocking  program  was  initiated  to  put  deer 
back  into  habitat  that  had  long  since  been  devoid  of  this  game  species.  As  a  result  deer  once 
more  became  numerous  as  the  years  advanced  until  the  carrying  capacity  of  their  range  became 
inadequate  and  the  strict  conservationists  were  confronted  with  the  same  sort  of  problem  that 
any  farmer  or  livestock  producer  faces  when  he  has  too  many  cattle  in  a  given  area.  In  other 
words  so  many  acres  will  only  provide  for  so  many  cattle  and  when  more  than  that  number  has 
to  live  on  the  same  acreage  they  will  not  thrive  and  eventually  will  face  starvation.  The  same 
is  true  with  wildlife  of  all  kinds  and  particularly  our  deer  herds.  When  these  things  become 
fact  the  only  salvation  for  a  healthy  deer  herd  is  the  reduction  of  the  deer  population  to  con- 
form with  the  food  supply  of  the  deer  range,  and  all  in  excess  of  the  maximum  carrying  ca- 
pacity must  be  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another.  The  live  trapping  of  deer  for  removal  to 
other  areas,  while  successful  in  a  small  way,  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  relieve  the  entire  over- 
population and  the  only  thing  left  then  is  for  the  harvesting  of  as  many  of  the  surplus  as  deemed 
advisable. 

When  residents  of  these  over-populated  areas,  who  have  extended  themselves  over  the 
years  in  the  protection  of  their  deer,  are  called  upon  to  see  their  protected  herds  disseminated, 
it  causes  considerable  emotion,  but  according  to  the  best  examples  of  game  management,  there 
is  no  other  remedy. 

With  an  over-population  of  deer  in  specific  areas  there  is  bound  to  be  wide-spread  de- 
struction of  crops  which  works  a  hardship,  especially  on  the  small  landowner,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  there  is  no  choice  other  than  to  see  the  surplus  of  their  protected  deer  sacrificed  in 
order  to  save  a  suitable  number  to  maintain  a  healthy  deer  herd. 

With  over-population  of  deer  herds  comes  weakened  animals,  deer  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, and  eventually  a  "die-off"  that  is  tragic  in  more  ways  than  one.  Famished  deer 
are  ready  prey  to  the  various  diseases  and  afflictions  that  follow  the  stripping  of  their  range 
of  their  natural  foods.  These  diseases  pose  a  threat  to  the  entire  deer  herds  in  the  localities 
where  these  conditions  exist  and  it  is  then  that  the  conservationists  must  accept  and  adopt  the 
only  remedies  possible.  Good  game  management  has  proved  during  the  recent  years  that  the 
best  protection  all  wildlife  can  be  afforded  does  not  mean  the  elimination  of  the  taking  of  a 
certain  number  each  year,  and  by  the  same  token  good  game  management  does  not  dictate  that 
only  the  taking  of  certain  species  will  solve  the  problem  because  in  too  short  a  time  there  is 
an  over-balance  in  sexes  as  well  as  in  the  numbers  of  each  deer  herd.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  a  very  few  localities  that  are  threatened  by  an  over-population  of  deer.  But 
unless  a  constant  watch  is  maintained  all  localities  will  find  themselves  in  the  same  tragic 
situation. 

It  is  with  all  these  things  in  mind  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
has  authorized  a  five-day  antlerless  deer  season  in  Tensas  Parish  and  the  taking  of  a  certain 
number  of  deer  on  certain  of  our  game  management  areas  so  that  nature  may  be  maintained 
in  balance  and  that  our  deer  and  other  wildlife  species  will  be  given  all  possible  assistance 
for  a  healthy  population  and  the  assurance  that  none  of  our  game  will  go  to  waste  through 
"die-offs"  or  through  wilful  destruction  because  of  their  depredations. 


On   its  way  back  from  the  oyster  beds   is  this   lugger   loaded    to    the    gunnels    with    succulent    oysters    that    have 
lade    Louisiana's    bedding    grounds   famous   the   world    over. 

The  Louisiana  Oyster  Story 

By  Ednard  Waldo 


THE  INNOCUOUS  OYSTER  which  can  neither  fight 
nor  run  has  somehow  taken  its  place  with  the  great  in 
the  recorded  pages  of  history  which  proves  the  old  adage  that 
"you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down" — even  if  he's  on  the 
bottom  of  the   sea. 

History  tells  us  the  Roman  emperors  had  fresh  oysters 
transported  to  their  banquets  packed  in  bags  of  snow  and 
Pliny  says  that  as  early  as  95  B.C.,  one  Sergius  Orata  became 
the  first  man  to  cultivate  oysters  by  growing  them  on  the 
bottoms  of  Lake  Lucrinus.  Horace,  Seneca,  Cicero  praised  the 
virtues  and  flavor  of  oysters  in  their  writings.  When  the 
Romans  conquered  England  they  settled  near  oyster  producing 
acreas.  Man!  Did  them  Romans  love  them  oysters! 

About  seventeen  centuries  later  we  find  our  own  early 
historian  Antoine  Simon  Le  Page  Du  Pratz  telling  of  the 
excellence  of  Louisiana  oysters  he  found  here  while  devoting 
16  years  scouring  our  wilderness  gathering  material  for  his 
famous   "Histoire  de  la  Louisiane"   published  in   1734. 

Of  his  initial  encounters  with  the  now  world-famous  Louisi- 
ana oyster,  Du  Pratz  wrote  225  years  ago,  "In  the  Lake  of  St. 
Louis  (Pontchartrain)  about  two  leagues  from  New  Orleans, 
the  waters  of  which  have  communications  with  the  sea  and 
are  somewhat  brackish,  are  found  several  sorts  of  both  sea 
fish  and  fresh  water  fish.  .  .  Near  the  lake,  when  we  pass 
by  the  outlets  to  the  sea,  and  continue  along  the  coasts  we 
meet  with  small  oysters  in  great  abundance,  that  are  very  well 
tasted.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  quit  the  lake  by  another 
lake  which  communicates  with  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river,  we  meet  with  oysters  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and 
six  or  seven  long.  These  large  oysters  eat  best  fried,  having 
hardly  any  saltiness,  but  in  other  respects  are  large  and 
delicate." 

But  the  early  Roman  oystermen  and  Du  Pratz  had  nothing 
on  our  native  American  Indians  who  also  knew  the  tasty 
oyster  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men  if  we  may  take 
the  word  of  scientists  who  recently  examined  remains  of  In- 
dian oyster  reefs  uncovered  by  workmen  excavating  under  a 


street  in  Boston.  From  the  fossils  found  there  archeologists 
have  established  the  fact  that  these  early  Bostonians  were 
consuming  oysters  at  a  great  rate  4000  years  ago.  All  of  which 
means  one  thing:  People  have  been  enjoying  oysters  for  some 
time. 

Now  consider  the  Louisiana  oyster — succulent,  delicious, 
with  a  world  wide  reputation  for  superiority  which  has  been 
enormously  improved  by  scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  Its 
importance  as  food  has  gone  on  increasing  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  embodies  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a  wholly 
nutritious  and  satisfying  food. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  oysters  are  really  remarkable. 
They  grow  in  water,  and  not  in  the  fields,  yet  oyster  farming 
is  a  definite  and  involved  process.  They  cannot  swim  about 
in  search  of  food,  yet  oysters  feed  themselves  and  grow 
large  and  fat.  They  cannot  run  away  from  their  natural 
enemies,  yet  can  protect  themselves  amazingly  well.  They 
are  at  once  commonplace  and  mysterious,  simple  and  tricky. 
There  are  hundreds  of  scientists  and  thousands  of  men  who 
spend  their  lives  working  on  oysters.  From  the  scientists  to 
the  oyster  fishermen  who  plant  their  beds,  the  past  hundred 
years  of  oyster  cultivation  has  had  a  continuous  history  of 
encouragements  and  discouragements,  of  advancement  and 
setback. 

As  said  before  the  mature  oyster  has  no  power  of  locomo- 
tion and  where  it  once  settles,  whether  placed  by  nature  or 
man,    there   it   remains   until    removed. 

A  most  interesting  thing  about  the  Louisiana  oyster  is  its 
curious  sex  changes ;  an  oyster  usually  begins  life  as  a  male, 
changes  to  female,  then  possibly  back  to  male,  and  so  on.  This 
strange  phenomenon  is  known  as  protandric  hermaphroditism 
(prolos;  first:  andros,  a  man;  Hermes,  a  Greek  god;  Aphro- 
dite—  a  Greek  goddess — Venus).  Perhaps  a  little  more 
detail  would  help  make  this  clear:  A  spawning  oyster  can 
definitely  be  identified  as  a  male  or  female  only  after  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  gonad — sex-cell  producing  organ. 
Presence   of   spermatazoa   in   the   extract   indicates   that   the 
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oyster  is  a  male,  while  presence  of  the  eggs,  of  course  makes 
it  obvious  that  the  oyster  is  a  female. 

Oysters  in  Louisiana  can  be  found  breeding  from  April 
until  October  and  in  isolated  cases  even  during  the  winter 
months.  This  is  why  the  breeding  oysters  are  called  "milky" 
because  of  the  milky  looking  fluid  they  exude  at  that  time. 
The  milk  of  the  female  is  composed  of  millions  of  minute 
eggs;  that  of  the  male  of  an  incalculable  number  of  extremely 
minute  spermatozoa.  A  large  female  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  60,000,000  eggs.  This  milk  is  cast  out  onto  the 
water  where  the  sperm  of  the  male  drifts  or  swims  to  the 
egg  and  penetrates  it.  This  act  of  fertilization  begins  the 
cycle  of  oyster  life.  After  fertilization  takes  place  the  egg 
divides  again  and  again  forming  a  ball  of  many  tiny  cells. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  small  vibrating  hairs  called 
"cilia"  appear  on  the  developing  young  oyster.  With  these 
cilia  it  keeps  itself  suspended  while  being  drifted  about 
by  the  winds  and  currents.  Presently  this  embryo  develops  a 
pair  of  tiny  shells.  These  shells  grow  larger  and  heavier 
and  finally  the  young  "spat",  as  the  oyster  is  called  in  this 
stage  drops  to  the  bottom  and  attaches  itself  to  some  hard 
subject  and  gives  up  forever  its  own  power  of  moving  from 
place  to  place.  The  young  spat  can  only  attach  itself  to  a 
clean  surface,  and  after  attachment  while  very  small  it  is 
easily  smothered  by  sediment  and  dies.  This  is  why  oystermen 
first  lay  beds  of  oyster  shells  as  a  foundation  before  planting 
the  seed  oysters. 

The  young  oyster  grows  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  becomes  a  tiny  male.  It  does  not  become  a  female 
until  the  next  year's  spawning  season  and  may  not  even  then. 

The  oyster,  because  of  its  fixed  position,  is  unable  to  go 
in  search  of  food,  and  for  that  reason  nature  has  so  equipped 
this  animal  that  it  is  able  to  obtain  its  food  from  the  water 
in  close  proximity.  The  cells  living  in  the  syphon  and  the 
gullet  of  the  oyster  are  equipped  with  hair-like  cilia  which 
beat  and  create  water  currents  that  carry  to  this  animal  the 
microscopic  floating  plants  which  form  its  principal  food.  In 
short  the  oyster  "drinks"  its  food  in  a  constant  stream  of 
pure  clean  water.  A  single  oyster,  feeding  at  a  good  rate, 
may  pump  water  through  its  shell-cavity  at  the  rate  of  50 
gallons  a  day.  During  the  time  the  oyster  is  feeding  itself 
it  is  straining  or  filtering  many  gallons  of  water  a  day,  and 
in  all  that  time  its  tissues  are  in  a  constant  cleansing  bath 
of  pure,  clean  water. 

Nine  persons  out  of  ten  who  have  eaten  oysters  will  tell 


Oyster  beds  are  under  constant  observation  by  the  Oysters, 
Water  Bottoms  and  Seafoods  Division  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries    commission. 


you  that  they  like  oysters  because  they  taste  good.  They  like 
that  zestful,  tangy,  salty  and  different  flavor  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Few  know  why  or  care  less.  There  is  an  answer,  however, 
and  it's  quite  simple  to  the  scientist:  "The  meat,  the  muscle 
sugar,  the  vitamins,  the  salts  of  the  sea  are  present  in  oysters 
in  just  the  right  amounts  and  in  just  the  right  balance  to 
stimulate  the  taste  buds  of  our  mouth  in  such  a  way  that  we 


Some    oysters    are    handled    as    many    as    15   times    before    the  y    reach    the    consumer's    table.    These    oysters 
away   from    the   clusters    and    put    back   onto   the    bed    to    continue   growing. 


/ill    be    broken 
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Helping  to  guard  the  famed  Louisiana  oyster  from  its 
many  enemies  is  this  biologist  whose  information  will  aid 
the  oyster  fisherman  in  developing  better  oysters  and  im- 
proving   unfavorable   conditions. 

are  aware  we  are  eating  something  enjoyable."  It's  just  the 
right  balance  of  chemicals,  but  the  question  is  just  where  does 
it  get  that  balance?  Why  is  the  balance  just  right? 

The  oyster  is  a  complete  animal  from  the  sea,  the  life 
giving  sea,  the  home  and  life-blood  of  billions  of  living 
things.  And  the  sea  is  important  to  the  oyster,  for  the  oyster 
is  surrounded  by  it;  the  sea  is  almost  the  "blood"  of  the 
oyster;  the  water  becomes  part  of  the  oyster,  gives  it  calcium, 
iron,  copper,  phosphorous,  potassium,  chlorine,  sodium  and 
probably  every  chemical  element;  the  water  carries  food  to  the 
oyster;  the  water  brings  oxygen;  the  sea  is  the  medium  into 
which' the  reproductive  products  are  cast  and  in  which  the 
young  oysters   develop. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  oyster  is  readily  seen  to  be  composed 
of  two  different  parts;  the  soft  body-mass  which  we  eat 
and  enjoy  as  food  and  the  shell  which  is  outside  that  soft 
body  and  serves  to  protect  it.  The  body  is  vital  and  energetic 
and  carries  on  those  activities  which  we  describe  as  life— it 
takes  in  food,  grows  large  and  fat,  it  breathes,  it  provides 
for  reproduction.  The  shell  is  essentially  calcium  carbonate  and 
is  non-living  and  has  been  deposited  by  the  mantle,  the  outer- 
most tissue  of  the  body.  The  shell  is  in  two  halves  or  valves 
(one  on  either  side)  which  are  held  together  at  one  end  by  a 
tough,  elastic  hinge-ligament.  This  ligament  acts  as  a  spring, 
tending  to  force  the  valves  apart.  The  muscle  of  the  body, 
however,  is  attached  to  both  valves  and  by  contracting  tends 
to  pull  the  valves  together.  That  is  to  say  when  the  muscle 
contracts,  it  overcomes  the  force  of  the  ligament  and  pulls 
the  two  valves  tightly  together.  When  the  muscle  relaxes,  the 
hinge  ligament  forces  the  two  valves  apart. 

The  oyster  "breathes"  much  like  a  fish,  by  a  simple  ex- 
change of  gasses.  In  the  gills  and  the  mantles  are  many,  small, 
thin-walled  blood  vessels;  the  water  flowing  outside  these 
blood  vessels  gives  up  some  of  its  contained  oxygen  and  takes 
on  carbon  dioxide,  while  the  blood  coursing  within  the 
vessels  of  the  gills  and  the  mantles  receives  the  oxygen  and 
rids  itself  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  colorless  blood  of  the 


oyster  is  pumped  through  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  small 
three-chambered  heart  of  the  animal. 

As  regards  the  breathing  action  of  the  mantle  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  this  function  is  somewhat  secondary  to 
its  primary  purpose  which  is  shell  producing.  The  mantles 
are  the  shell  producing  organs  of  the  oyster  and  also  respon- 
sible for  the  manufacture  of  the  nacre  which  is  the  mother-of- 
pearl  like  lining  of  the  shell.  This  nacre  is  also  manufactured 
in  the  mantle  to  combat  damage  done  to  the  interior  of  the 
shell  by  parasites  in  order  to  protect  the  soft  body  of  the 
oyster.  It  is  this  substance  that  forms  the  oyster  pearl.  Louisi- 
ana pearls  are  not  of  the  gem  producing  type  although  as 
many  as  60  or  more  have  been  found  encased  in  one  oyster. 
In  addition  to  its  respiratory  function  in  bringing  oxygen 
from  the  gills  to  the  tissues  and  in  ridding  the  tissues  of  car- 
bon dioxide  by  way  of  the  gills,  the  blood  serves  in  many 
other  ways,  two  of  which  may  be  noted:  it  distributes  the 
products  of  digestion  to  all  parts  of  the  oyster  and  brings 
unnecessary  and  useless  chemicals  (results  of  metabolism)  to 
the    renal    bodies    for    disposal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  blood  of  the  oyster  is 
chemically  very  closely  related  to  sea-water.  The  concentra- 
tion of  salts  in  the  blood  changes  as  the  sea-water  around  the 
oyster  changes,  yet  the  proportions  of  the  salts  remain  the 
same  and  there  is  a  constant  ratio  of  sodium  chloride  to 
potassium  chloride.  The  reason  why  this  is  mentioned  is  mere- 
ly to  point  out  one  fact.  As  the  late  Dr.  J.  Nelson  Gowanloch, 
Chief  Biologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  once  put  it:  "It  is  a  fact,  curious 
and  not  yet  clearly  explicable,  that  our  own  blood  plasma  in 
which  our  blood  corpuscles  float,  not  only  contains  the  same 
salts  as  does  sea  water,  but,  further  contains  them  in  very 
closely  the  same  proportions  as  does  the  sea."  The  blood  of 
the  oyster  is  really  much  like  our  own  blood  plasma — a 
"relative"  of  sea  water,  so  to  speak.  Another  explanation  of 
the  food  value  of  oysters. 

Suppose  we  go  on  and  look  into  some  of  the  chemicals 
found  in  oysters:  Vitamin  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G,  phosphates 
and  chlorides,  necessary  for  healthy  bones  and  teeth ;  mag- 
nesium salts,  glycero-phosphoric  compounds,  carbohydrates, 
protein  in  large  quantity  and  in  easily  digested  form,  all  are 
found  in  oysters.  Copper  and  iron,  the  metals  so  important 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  almost  all  types  of 
anemia,  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities  in  oysters  bred  in 
Louisiana  to  make  possible  their  recommendation  as  an  "anti- 
anemic" food.  Iodine,  the  element  so  widely  known  for  its 
value  in  goiter  prevention  and  treatment,  is  found  in  all 
oysters,  and  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  claims  that 
Louisiana  oysters  showed  greater  iodine  content  than  oysters 
from  bedding  grounds  other  than  Louisiana!  One  average- 
sized  Louisiana  oyster  a  day,  the  Board  of  Health  informs  us, 
supplies  five  times  the  amount  of  iodine  we  must  have  for 
sound  health. 

From  a  culinary  standpoint  the  oyster  is  a  food,  inviting, 
easily  digested  and  high  in  nutritive  value.  A  family  of  four 
may  dine  sumptuously  off  four  dozen  Louisiana  oysters.  Two 
dozen  of  these  will  make  a  delicious  and  nourishing  gumbo 
file — a  Creole  dish  unsurpassed  in  excellence  and  the  remain- 
ing two  dozen  may  be  served  in  a  variety  of  appetizing  ways 
constituting   an    inviting   and   satisfying   meal. 

Very  often  just  a  dozen  fine,  fat,  Louisiana  oysters  added 
to  some  left-over  fricasseed  chicken  or  tripe  ala  Creole  will 
constitute  a  piquant  dish  sufficient  to  do  ample  service  for 
another  meal  and  at  the  same  time  the  addition  of  the  oysters 
lends  the  "left-over"  a  savory  touch  of  novelty. 

The  juice  of  the  oyster,  which  some  do  not  use  at  all,  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  digestion.  This  fact  was  definitely  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Henri  Chopin,  a  French  scientist. 
Chopin  maintains  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  oyster 
before  meals  is  due  to  the  elements  found  in  the  juice. 
Certainly  many,  oyster  dishes  are  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  the  finely  flavored  liquor,  and  it  is  well  known 
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Oyster  partly  dissected  to  show  important  structures.  The 
right  shell  and  mantle  have  been  removed,  exposing:  AM, 
adductor  muscle;  AU,  auricle  of  heart;  BV,  blood  vessel 
draining  gills;  D,  digestive  gland;  I,  intestine;  M,  mantle;  Mo, 
mouth;  O,  oesophagus;  P,  labial  palps  ("lips");  R,  reproductive 
crgan  or  gonad;  S,  stomach;  T,  tenacle  on  mantle  edge;  V,  ven- 
tricle  of   heart. 

that  it  can  be  used  not  only  with  safety  but  also  with  beneficial 
results. 

Oysters  produced  from  Louisiana  reefs  fall  under  three 
classifications    steam-canned,    raw-shop    and    counter    stock. 

The  steam  canned  oysters  are  dredged  from  the  natural 
reefs  of  Louisiana.  At  the  cannery  they  are  opened  by  being 
subjected  to  steam.  The  meats  are  removed  and  placed  in 
cans  and  processed.  Many  of  the  oysters  for  steam  canning 
are  provided  for  long  in  advance  by  shell  planting  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  factories  under  the  supervision  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission  which  requires  that  the  factories 
bed  specified  numbers  of  barrels  of  shells.  The  young  oysters 
attach  themselves  to  these  shells,  and  in  about  two  years, 
grow  large  enough  to  be  brought  to  the  factories.  A  great 
majority  of  the  oysters  canned  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
come  from  Louisiana's  reefs  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Raw  shop  oysters  require  a  great  deal  of  cultivation.  These 
are  the  oysters  that  are  brought  to  the  packing  houses  mostly 
by  independent  growers,  removed  from  the  shells  and  shipped 
in  containers  under  constant  refrigeration  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  These  oysters  are  usually  taken  from  the 
natural  reefs,  cleaned  and  separated  and  placed  on  bedding 
grounds  leased  from  the  state.  Here  they  become  better 
shaped  and  fatter.  They  are  then  taken  up  and  brought  to  the 
packing  houses,  opened,  packed  in  containers  and  shipped. 
There  are  as  many  as  12  to  15  operations  in  the  handling  of 
raw-shop  oysters  yet  in  all  of  these  operations  the  oysters 
are  never  touched  by  human  hand. 

The  counter  stock  are  those  of  the  highest  grade,  the 
most  carefully  cultivated  oysters  that  are  served  on  the  half 
shell  at  the  oyster  counters  in  restaurants.  These  oysters, 
the    pride    of    Louisiana    and    famed    world    over   have    hit, 


we  hope,  a  temporary  low  in  quality  and  size.  We  will  get 
back   co  this   later. 

The  oyster  has  many  enemies  however,  the  fact  that  the 
oyster  has  been  here  since  the  Jurassic  and  Trassic  geologic 
ages,  long  before  man  appeared  on  earth,  may  be  an  indication 
that  it  could  remain  with   us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Conch  or  drill  or  boring  snail  (Thais 
floridana)  is  one  of  the  oyster's  worst  enemies.  It  attaches 
itself  to  the  oyster  and  bores  a  neat  hole  through  its  shell 
and  inserts  its  probiscus  and  extracts  the  meat.  This  deadly 
predator  occurs  over  a  wide  area  in  Louisiana  oyster  bedding 
waters,  however,  it  is  an  animal  which  must  have  a  relatively 
high  salinity  water  in  which  to  live  and  it  is  this  fact  that 
has  saved  many  an  oyster  bed  from  total  ruin  from  the  ravages 
of  the  conch.  So  serious  are  the  inroads  of  these  predators  that 
extensive  trapping  of  conchs  is  carried  on  by  fishermen.  In 
the  spring,  especially,  when  they  are  preparing  to  deposit 
their  eggs  the  conchs  demonstrate  a  marked  tendency  to  climb 
upward.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  the  oystermen  trap 
the  conchs  by  setting  out  stakes  to  which  palmetto  leaves 
have  been  attached  and  are  driven  into  the  bottom.  The 
conchs  climb  these  stakes  in  large  numbers  and  lay  their  eggs 
upon  them.  The  fishermen  pass  by  at  intervals  and  remove 
both  the  conchs  and  eggs  and  toss  them  up  on  the  dry 
ground    to    die. 

The  saltwater  drum  also  causes  much  damage  on  the  bed- 
ding grounds  by  crushing  the  oysters  and  de%'ouring  the 
meat.  These  fish  congregate  in  large  schools  and  some  of 
them  weigh  as  much  as  50  to  60  pounds.  A  bedding  ground  at 
the  mercy  of  these  voracious  eaters  may  be  destroyed  in  a 
single  night. 

The  fishermen  protect  their  bedding  grounds  by  surround- 
ing them  with  underwater  fences  of  galvanized  wire  mesh 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  large  fish. 

Algae  and  other  weeds  often  foul  up  the  shells  of  oysters 
and  boring  clams  and  boring  sponges  also  take  their  toll  by 
drilling   the   oyster's    shell,    making   it   brittle. 

Dermocystidium  marinum,  called  D.marinum  for  short,  a 
water  borne  parasitic  oyster  fungus  organism,  is  another  one 
of  the  oyster's  enemies  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  recent  extreme  summer  mortalities  of  oysters. 
The  presence  of  this  fungus  was  first  noted  in  the  late  1940's, 
but  examinations  of  museum  specimens  indicate  that  it  was 
present  in  oysters  as  early  as  1928.  The  disease  seems  to  be 
exclusive  in  the  oyster  and  is  not  transferable  or  harmful  to 
humans.  This  parasite  has  been  under  the  watchful  eye  and 
the  subject  of  intensive  study  by  biologists  of  the  Oysters, 
Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission  since  its  discovery.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  has  been  given  as  to  why  this  disease 
became  epidemic  in  the  early  1940's  coincidental  with  indus- 
trial development  en  the  coast  although  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  fungus  was  present  in  oysters  since  1928  and 
before  summer  mortalities  were  evident. 

In  citing  this  coincidence  Tames  N.  McConnell,  Chief  of  the 
Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood  division  has  this  to  say 
concerning  claims  made  by  private  industries  as  to  the  oyster 
situation,  "It  is  pointed  out  that  oyster  production  in  Louisiana 
has  been  more  or  less  constant  (between  650,000  bbls.,  since 
1910)  implying  that  the  oyster  industry  is  not  declining,  how- 
ever it  has  not  been  pointed  out  that  since  the  advent  of 
heavy  summer  mortalities  in  the  1940's  that  the  quality  of 
production  has  dropped,  more  steam  oysters  are  produced  and 
fewer  counter  oysters  are  harvested  and  these  are  mainly  of 
poor  quality  and  the  value  of  the  production  is  considerably 
less   than    it   should   be." 

"If  we  wish  to  admit  that  industrial  activity  may  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  oyster  mortalities  and  the  epidemic  increase 
of  D.marinum  and  that  the  disease  is  also  seen  in  other 
areas  outside  Louisiana  in  the  East  and  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
it  would  still  seem  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Hunt  To  Relieve  Deer  Damage 


By  Mel  Washburn 


■THE  LOUISIANA  WILD  Life  and  Fisheries  commission, 
in  cooperation  with  the  parish  authorities  of  Tensas  parish 
and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  are  completing  plans 
for  the  antlerless  deer  season  in  Tensas  parish  that  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  for 
the  last  five  days  of  the  regular  deer  season,  December  28 
through  January  1.  When  the  announcement  of  this  antler- 
less deer  season  was  made  in  November  a  part  of  Madison 
parish  was  included  as  a  great  many  land  owners  in  Madison 
had  complained  of  crop  destruction  and  other  depredations 
caused  by  an  over  population  of  deer  in  Madison  as  well  as 
Tensas,  but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 
ies commission  a  resolution  from  the  Madison  parish  police 
jury  was  presented  urging  the  commission  not  to  authorize 
an  antlerless  deer  season.  Because  the  commission  is  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  home  rule  in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  was 
decided  to  exclude  Madison  parish  and  permit  the  taking 
of  antlerless  deer  only  in  Tensas  parish  during  the  last  five 
days  of  the  regular  deer  season. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  commission,  Dewey  W.  Wills, 
Supervisor  of  District  4,  reported  that  up  to  that  time  he  had 
received  more  than  2,000  applications  for  permits  to  hunt 
antlerless  deer,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  number  of  hunters 
seeking  permits  would  greatly  exceed  that  total  by  the  time 
the  special  season  arrived.  This,  of  course,  poses  a  number  of 
situations  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  order  to  make  this 
special  hunting  privilege  effective  as  well  as  safe  for  both  the 
hunters  and  the  residents  of  the  area. 

E.  R.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  Lamar 
Clement,  commission  director,  both  stressed  the  importance  of 
definite  plans  for  enforcement  of  the  regulations  regarding 
this  special  season;  for  the  compliance  with  all  hunting  laws, 
and  for  the  mitigation  of  any  hazards  that  could  result  in 
injury  to  the  hunters  or  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  stipulated 
that  all  available  law  enforcement  agents  of  the  Wild  Life 
commission  as  well  as  parish  law  enforcement  officers  and 
state  highway  police,  would  be  concentrated  in  the  area  dur- 
ing the  special  five-day  season.  In  addition  it  was  urged  that 
all  wildlife  clubs  as  well  as  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion cooperate  to  further  assure  a  safe  special  season.  Chair- 
man McDonald  pointed  out  that  with  such  a  concentration 
of  hunters,  the  hunters  themselves  would  need  to  use  every 
precaution  to  prevent  accidents. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  regardless  of  the  number  of 
applicants  for  special  permits  for  this  antlerless  season,  no 
hunter  would  be  permitted  to  hunt  without  permission  of  the 
land  owners.  In  other  words,  securing  a  permit  for  this 
special  season  would  mean  nothing  if  the  hunter  did  not 
have  a  place  to  hunt  and  the  entire  commission  as  well  as 
the  Director  urged  that  every  person  seeking  a  hunting  per- 
mit first  get  permission  from  the  landowner  so  that  hunters 
would  not  "run  wild"  over  the  entire  parish. 


The  fixing  of  this  special  antlerless  deer  season  was  deemed 
necessary  due  to  the  growth  of  the  deer  herd  in  Tensas  par- 
ish and  the  deterioration  of  deer  range  as  well  as  crop  de- 
predations which  have  become  widespread  and  unusually  se- 
vere in  several  localities  in  the  parish.  According  to  John 
Newsom,  Federal  Aid  Coordinator  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission,  it  is  greatly  evident  that  the  deer 
herd  cannot  be  reduced  by  hunting  bucks  only  or  by  trap- 
ping, since  antlerless  deer  constitute  at  least  85%  of  the  total 
deer  population  and  the  trapping  program  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years  has  not  been  sufficiently  ef- 
fective in  reducing  the  deer  population  to  its  maximum. 

In  setting  this  special  season  it  was  stipulated  that  per- 
mits will  be  issued  to  any  valid  resident  hunting  licensee  that 
will  allow  the  holders  to  take  one  antlerless  deer  during  the 
last  five  days  of  the  regular  hunting  season. 

Any  person  desiring  to  kill  an  antlerless  deer  may  secure 
a  permit  by  writing  to  Dewey  W.  Wills,  Supervisor,  Dis- 
trict 4,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  P.  O. 
Box  426,  Ferriday,  La.  Applications  must  bear  the  licensee's 
complete  name  and  address  and  hunting  license  number. 
The  issuance  of  permits  will  begin  on  December  10  and 
continue  through  December  31.  All  permits  issued  will  have 
a  tag  attached  which  must  be  removed  and  attached  to  the 
deer  immediately  after  the  deer  is  killed.  Any  person  found 
with  an  untagged  antlerless  deer  will  be  in  violation  of  the 
law,  and  prosecuted  accordingly,  said  Director  Clement.  All 
antlerless  deer  killed  must  be  checked  out  at  any  one  of  sever- 
al checking  stations,  the  locations  of  which  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

District  Attorney  Thompson  L.  Clarke,  of  Tensas  Parish,  ap- 
peared before  the  commission  at  its  last  meeting  and  ex- 
plained the  need  for  this  special  antlerless  deer  season  in  his 
parish  and  at  the  same  time  outlined  the  various  types  of 
damage  that  has  been  caused  by  the  great  over  population  of 
deer  in  that  area.  According  to  District  Attorney  Clarke,  a 
great  many  small  farmers  or  land  owners  have  been  the 
major  sufferers  and  many  of  them  are  now  facing  virtual 
bankruptcy  because  of  the  crop  losses  they  have  suffered 
as  the  result  of  deer  depredations.  He  cited  one  instance  of 
a  farmer  who  was  able  to  harvest  only  44  bushels  of  corn 
from  80  acres,  and  he  also  pointed  out  that  although  cotton 
was  eaten  by  deer  as  a  last  resort  or,  as  the  biologists  claim, 
solely  as  a  starvation  diet,  great  inroads  have  been  made  in 
the  cotton  crop  of  this  parish  during  this  past  year. 

Both  District  Attorney  Clarke  and  Chairman  McDonald 
pointed  out  that  regardless  of  the  number  of  special  permits 
issued,  only  hunters  who  had  permission  from  land  owners 
or  lessees  to  hunt  on  their  property  would  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  special  season,  and  thus  the  land  owners 
would  be  able  to  control  the  number  of  hunters  each  desired 
on  his  property. 
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Left  to  right  in  the  photo  above:  Robert  Prentice, 
George  Holt,  Lee  Edwards,  Bob  Carter,  and  Kent 
Anderson,  all  of  Monroe,  with  limit  of  doves  killed  in 
Ouachita    Parish    on    first    half    season's    opening    day. 


At  right  are  E.  A.  Porter,  Jr.  and  Bunnie  Pipes  of 
Monroe  with  their  bag  limit  of  doves  taken  on  the 
opening   day. 


At  right  are  R.  E.  Ethridge  and  Dick 
Ethridge  of  Monroe  with  their  limit  of  doves 
bagged  on  opening  day  cf  the  first  half 
season. 
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Public  Hunting  At  Pass-A-Loutre 


by  W.  C.  Goins 


ALTHOUGH  GETTING  OFF  to  a  somewhat  slow  start 
this  year,  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting  area  stands  to 
provide  excellent  duck  hunting  for  many  of  our  Louisiana 
sportsmen. 

The  65,000  acre  tract  of  marshlands  attract  many  of  the 
different  species  of  ducks  common  to  the  Mississippi  Fly  way 
System  each  fall  and  winter  and  it  is  only  natural  that  it 
should  also  have  a  certain  amount  of  appeal  to  the  hunters. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  season,  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  conducting  public  hunts  on 
the  area  and  again  this  year  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hunters 
is  gratifying.  The  first  hunt  of  the  season  this  year  was  con- 
ducted on  the  first  two  days  of  the  Season  and  of  the  72 
accommodations  the  commission  has  to  offer  at  Pass-a-Loutre, 
68  were  taken. 

For  the  most  part,  the  first  hunt  could  not  be  termed 
a  completely  successful  hunt  is  it  should  be  judged  by  the 
number  of  ducks  taken.  While  the  hunting  was  excellent  in 
some  places  on  the  area,  there  were  other  spots  in  which  it 
was  poor.  However,  some  hunters  have  learned  that  there  is 
more  to  hunting  than  just  killing  game.  Nature  has  many 
wonders  for  the  outdoor  man  to  enjoy  whether  he  be  in  quest 
of  game  or  not.  So  it  must  be  obvious  then,  that  the  success 
of  all  hunts  cannot  be  measured  in  bag  limits  alone. 

In  past  years,  the  marshland  area  of  Pass-a-Loutre  has 
been  one  of  the  choice  wintering  sites  of  our  migratory 
water-fowl.  Feed  has  been  in  abundance  and  when  we  find 
conditions  such  as  these  we  usually  may  expect  to  find  the 
waterfowl  populations   rather  high. 

Marshland  hunting  is  quite  different  from  that  to  be 
had  in  other  places.  While  feed  must  be  considered  as  the 
foremost  requirement  of  the  wintering  waterfowl,  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  water  situation  in  any  given  marshland 
area.  If  the  water  levels  are  too  low  the  ducks  will  be  con- 
centrated in  a  few  areas,  and  this  will  limit  the  hunting  to 
only  a  few.  When  the  water  level  is  too  high  then  the  ducks 
may  be  too  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  marsh  and  the 
shooting  will  be  poor.  Ducks  readily  learn  the  areas  in  which 
no  shooting  occurs  and  those  who  have  hunted  near  a  refuge 
area  will  testify  to  this  statement. 

There  are  some  areas  on  the  65,000  acre  tract  at  Pass-a- 
Loutre  that  have  suffered  drastic  changes  in  the  past  few 
years.  Where  there  was  once  a  luxuriant  growth  of  various 
types  of  acquatic  vegetation,  today  there  is  none.  It  appears 
almost  as  salt  burns  but  the  game  biologists  say  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  opinion  has  been  offered  that  water  conditions 
have  been  the  major  contributing  factor. 

Other  areas  at  Pass-a-Loutre  are  still  in  prime  condition 
and  the  numbers  of  ducks  seeking  food  there  are  great.  The 
results  are  that  many  of  the  hunters  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  the  area  are  taking  ducks  regularly. 

Opening  day  saw  several  species  of  ducks  using  the  Pass- 
a-Loutre  area.  Made  up  principally  of  bluewing  teal,  the 
flocks  had  sprinklings  of  gadwall,  baldpate,  mallard,  scaup, 
and  in  addition,  a  few  blue  and  snow  geese. 

When  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  con- 
vened on  the  area  during  the  third  weekend  of  the  season, 
the  picture  had  changed  considerably.  The  concentrations  of 
bluewing  teal  had,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared  and  taking 
their  place  were  ducks  of  the  larger  species.  The  gadwall  and 


baldpate  had  increased  in -numbers  considerably  but  the  geese 
had  practically  all  left  the  area. 

The  first  hunt  made  by  the  outdoor  writers  was  dis- 
couraging to  a  few  of  them  as  some  drew  hunting  spots  that 
were  not  too  productive.  Most  of  the  writers,  however,  met 
with  success  and  had  a  pretty  good  time  crowing  about  their 
success  to  those  less  fortunate. 

The  second  day  of  the  hunt  was  quite  different.  Practi- 
cally every  writer  on  the  area  bagged  his  limit  of  ducks.  The 
only  lady  writer  attending  the  meet  and  taking  part  in  the 
duck  hunt,  Gwen  Perkins,  had  a  wonderful  hunt  on  the 
second  day.  Accompanied  by  her  husband,  Gwen  had  no 
trouble  filling  her  bag  limit  of  ducks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  hunting  at  Pass- 
a-Loutre  is  that  of  accommodations.  The  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  has  nine  separate  camp  houses  on  the 
area  that  accommodate  eight  hunters  at  a  time.  These  camps 
are  equipped  with  beds,  stoves,  cooking  utensils,  pirogues, 
paddles  and  pushpoles,  and  an  ample  supply  of  duck  decoys. 
In  other  words,  all  the  hunter  need  bring  is  his  shotgun, 
shells,  enough  groceries  for  the  two-day  trip,  bed  linens,  and, 
of  course,  his  current  hunting  license  plus  a  duck  stamp. 

Getting  permission  to  make  one  of  the  two-day  hunts 
is  rather  simple.  While  in  the  past,  there  were  so  many 
applicants  for  the  same  hunting  dates  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  drawings  to  determine  just  which  hunters  could  be  ac- 
commodated, since  the  provision  was  made  this  year  to  set 
up  hunts  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  accommodations  have 
not  been  filled  for  the  Thursday  and  Friday  hunts. 

The  drawings  are  still  held  but  there  is  a  much  better 
chance  at  this  time  for  a  group  of  duck  hunters  applying  for 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  hunts. 

Interested  parties  should  address  their  request  to  Ted 
Ford,  126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.  The  ap- 
plication should  include  a  check  or  money  order  for  ten  dol- 
lars ($10.00)  for  each  hunter  desiring  to  make  the  hunt. 
The  names  of  all  members  of  the  party  (in  groups  not  to 
exceed  four  in  number)  should  be  included  as  well  as  the 
dates  of  the  desired  hunts. 

The  boats  that  furnish  the  hunters  transportation  to  and 
from  Pass-a-Loutre  are  provided  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission.  The  hunters  are  picked  up  at  Ven- 
ice, at  the  end  of  the  highway  at  1:00  P.M.  on  the  day  just 
prior  to  their  first  hunting  date.  The  hunters  are  carried  to 
their  separate  camps  and  at  the  end  of  the  two-day  hunt, 
are  once  again  returned  to  Venice.  There  is  absolutely  no 
extra  charges  assessed  the  hunter  other  than  the  ten  dollars 
he  originally  mailed   in  with  his  application. 

The  Pass-a-Loutre  hunts  are  public  hunts.  They  help  ease 
the  situation  in  which  many  of  our  Louisiana  duck  hunters 
are  finding  themselves.  That  is — no  place  to  hunt !  While 
the  duck  hunter  taking  advantage  of  one  of  these  trips  is 
by  no  means  guaranteed  a  two-day  bag  limit  of  ducks  he 
should  be  made  aware  that  this  is  a  golden  opportunity.  There 
are  ducks  on  the  area.  There  are  also  other  forms  of  wildlife 
at  Paaa-a-Loutre  that  are  worth  seeing.  The  nutria,  marsh 
coons,  deer,  and  the  thousands  of  species  of  songbirds,  shore 
birds,  herons,  egrets,  all  together  present  a  panorama  beyond 
compare.  The  fellowship  to  be  enjoyed  with  hunting  com- 
panions  on   such   a  trip   will   long  be  remembered. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
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SPORTSMEN...     Count  Your  Blessings! 


by  James  J.  McDonough 


I 


(Editor's  Note:  After  reading  James  ].  McDonough' S 
article  in  Massachusetts  Wildlife  we  could  not  help  but 
wonder  if  we  hunters  in  Louisiana  shouldn't  start 
"Counting  our  Blessings" .) 

N  NOVEMBER  1955,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  compare  the  hunting  system  and  hunting  customs 
in  Germany  with  hunting  in  Massachusetts.  As  guest  of  my 
brother  and  his  wife,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  McDonough, 
stationed  at  Hohenfels  Sub  Area,  (Landratsamt,  Beilngrias), 
Bavaria,  Germany,  I  participated  in  three  different  hunts.  Up- 
on comparing  the  German  system  to  American  hunting,  I 
couldn't  help  but  say,   "Sportsmen,  count  your  blessings." 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  license  to  hunt  in  Germany 
but  the  license  cannot  be  obtained  simply  by  dropping  in  at 
the  town  or  city  clerk's  office  and  paying  the  necessary  fee. 
The  German  hunter  is  required  first  to  attend  10  to  15  two- 
hour  lectures  and  class-work  periods  covering  all  phases  of 
hunting,  use  of  weapons,  safety,  game  laws,  life  history  of 
birds  and  mammals,  and  finally,  hunting  customs.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  instruction  course,  the  applicant-hunter  is  given 
a  very  rigid  examination  by  a  board  of  three  to  five  officials 
of  the  local  hunting  club. 

I  inquired  about  the  hunter's  examination  and  was  given 
a  book  containing  838  questions  and  answers  pertaining  to 
hunting,  guns,  size  of  shot,  forest  signs,  and  diseases  of 
birds  and  animals,  and  was  informed  by  the  "Forestmeister" 
and  other  hunters  that  the  applicant  must  be  able  to  answer 
any  and/or  all  questions  in  the  book.  If  the  applicant  passes 
the  examination  he  is  authorized  to  purchase  a  hunting  license 
for  $50.0.0  for  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  hunting  license, 
the  hunter  is  required  to  purchase  an  insurance  policy  against 
personal   injury  and  property  damage. 

Having  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  hunting 
license,  the  next  question  confronting  the  German  hunter  is, 
where  to  hunt?  No — he  can't  go  out  and  hunt  just  anywhere, 
even  on  state-owned  forest  lands.  All  hunting  land  in 
Germany  is  divided  into  hunting  areas  of  1,000  to  2,000 
acres,  which  are  called  revier.  The  right  to  hunt  a  revier 
is  owned  by  the  State,  by  an  individual,  or  by  a  group  of 
individuals.  Hunting  on  a  revier  is  by  permission  or  invita- 
tion only.  There  are  three  classifications  of  revier: 

State  owned:  The  Land-Forestry  Department  controls  the 
hunting  rights  and  the  revier  is  presided  over  by  a  forestry 
official  called  "Forestmeister". 

Gemeide:.  Hunting  rights  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
by  a  community  or  a  group  of  citizens  who  individually  own 
less  than  200  acres.  (To  own  hunting  rights  in  Germany  an 
individual    must    own    more    than    200    acres    of    land.) 

Private  Areas:  An  area  where  both  the  land  and  hunting 
rights  are  owned  by  an  individual.  The  owner  may  keep  the 
hunting  rights  or  designate  them  to  an  individual  or  group 
of  individuals. 

Ownership  of  the  hunting  rights  on  a  revier  incurs 
heavy  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  For  example, 
the  owner  is  responsible  for  all  damage  caused  by  wild  game 
(even  though  the  game  does  not  live  on  his  revier),  mainte- 
nance of  boundary  lines,  enforcement  of  hunting  laws,  and 
he  must  see  to  it  that  all  hunting  customs  are  observed. 
Neither  the  owner  nor  his  guest  can  cross  the  boundary  line 
or  pass  through  another's  revier,  while  armed,  without  first 
obtaining  written  permission. 


The  "High  Seat."  Some  of  these  structures  are 
really  elaborate  shelters,  complete  with  thatched 
roofs. 

In  the  event  that  wounded  game  crosses  onto  another 
revier  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  neighbor  and  it  is  up 
to  his  discretion  as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  Usually  the  hunting 
rights  on  a  revier  are  leased  for  nine  years  for  small  game 
and  twelve  years  for  large  game  on  a  cost-per-acre  basis. 

It  is  often  necessary  for  the  owner  of  a  revier  to  hire  a 
licensed  professional  hunter  to  control  the  area  for  him.  The 
professional  hunter  guides  guests  on  hunting  trips,  insures 
that  game  is  taken  according  to  the  "Abschuss  Plan"  (A 
German  conservation  measure  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  hunting.  The  percentage  of  each  sex  of  big  game 
to  be  harvested  is  determined  about  a  year  in  advance.  The 
poor,  or  low  grade  animals  are  removed  first) .  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  of  the  hunt,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
wildlife  management  and  conservation   of  the  revier. 

As  mentioned  previously,  hunting  on  a  revier  is  by  per- 
mission or  invitation  of  the  owner.  However,  this  does  not 
entitle  the  hunter  to  the  game  that  he  kills.  The  game  be- 
longs to  the  revier  owner  and  is  sold  as  a  profit  or  as  a 
source  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  revier.  The 
hunter  can  purchase  all  or  part  of  the  animal  he  kills  from 
the  guide,  Forestmeister,  or  the  revier  owner.  Usually  the 
trophy  of  the  hunt  is  given  to  the  hunters  killing  the  game. 

The  German  hunting  system  was  established  solely  to 
protect  the  individual  revier  owner. 

Hunting  as  a  sport  has  been  practiced  in  Germany  for 
the  past  1,000  years.  As  a  result  many  customs  have  been 
developed  which  are  now  as  important  to  the  German  hunter 
as  the  actual  taking  of  game.  Such  tradition,  passed  from 
father  to  son,  has  become  instilled  in  the  German  hunter  so 
deeply  that  today  a  violation  of  one  of  the  hunting  customs 
is  considered  as  serious  as  a  violation  of  one  of  the  hunting 
laws. 

A  custom  pleasant  to  observe  is  the  meeting  of  a  couple 
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of  hunters.  They  tip  their  hats,  shake  hands  and  greet  each 
other  with  "Waidmannsheil"  and  "Waidmannsdank"  (trans- 
lated— "Hunter's  hail"  and  "Hunter's  thanks"),  which  is 
comparable  to  our  "Good  Luck"  and  "Thanks".  When  hunters 
meet  in  the  woods  or  are  placed  at  a  shooting  stand  they 
wish  each  other  good  luck  and  then  each  thanks  the  other 
for  the  exchange  of  good  wishes. 

Bugles  or  horns  (or  both)  are  used  throughout  the  formal 
hunt  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  drive.  When  all  hunters 
have  arrived  at  their  stations  a  call  on  the  bugle  or  a  single 
blast  on  the  horn  indicates  that  the  beaters  have  started 
driving.  Another  bugle  call  (or  two  blasts  on  the  horn)  sig- 
nifies that  the  drive  is  over  and  that  the  hunters  are  moved 
to  another  station. 

The  German  hunter  has  great  respect  for  the  game 
killed  during  a  hunt.  To  show  this  respect  a  bugle  salute 
is  blown  to  the  game  about  to  be  killed,  before  the  hunt 
begins.  When  the  game  taken  is  laid  out  on  exhibition  at 
the  completion  of  the  hunt,  each  species  according  to  rank, 
the  hunters  quietly  walk  around  the  game  and  admire  it.  A 
final  composition,  similar  to  "taps",  is  blown  over  each 
species  of  game  that  has  been  taken.  German  hunters  never 
step  over  game — they  always  walk  around  it. 

After  shooting  a  male  cloven-hoofed  animal,  the  hunter 
places  the  leading  tip  of  a  branch  (about  eight  to  ten  inches 
long)  in  the  animal's  mouth  before  gutting  it  out.  He  then 
withdraws  a  short  distance  and  meditates  over  the  animal. 
This  custom  is  called  the  "Last  Bite"  and  the  "Death  Watch". 
A  second  shot  is  seldom  used  to  finish  off  a  wounded  animal 
that   is   down. 

The  writer  was  invited  on  three  hunting  trips  during  his 
stay  in  Bavaria,  Germany.  The  first  hunt  was  for  roe  deer 
and  the  game  was  stalked  much  the  same  as  deer  are  hunted 
in  this  country.  Roe  deer  are  very  small  animals  averaging 
45  to  50  pounds.  They  do  not  spook  as  easily  as  our  native 
white  tails,  therefore  the  shooting  is  very  selective.  After 
watching  two  roe  deer  with  field  glasses  out  of  shotgun 
range  the  writer  suggested  that  the  German  Jaeger  (hunter) 
with  him  take  one  of  them  with  his  rifle.  The  hunter  would 
not  shoot  as  the  deer  were  walking  and  presented  little  better 
than  a  quartering  shot.  He  wanted  a  broadside  shot  and  the 
deer  stinding  still. 

The  second  hunt  was  a  drive  hunt.  During  a  drive  hunt 
the  game  is  driven  from  the  covers  by  drivers  or  beaters. 
Hunters  are  stationed  as  close  together  as  safety  will  allow, 
around  or  across  the  area  to  be  driven.  A  great  deal  of  plan- 
ning and  organization  are  necessary  to  hold  a  drive  hunt.  The 
person  in  charge  of  the  revier  must  send  invitations  to  the 
hunters  telling  the  date,  the  time  and  place  where  the  hunters 
will  assemble.  The  Forestmeister  or  the  professional  hunter 
in  charge  of  the  revier  must  determine  where  the  drives  are 
to  take  place,  the  number  of  drives,  the  amount  of  game  to  be 
taken  according  to  the  "Abschuss  Plan",  the  number  of 
beaters  to  hire  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  for 
each  drive. 

At  nine  o'clock  sharp  the  assembly  bugle  sounded  and 
the  hunters  formed  a  large  half  circle.  The  Forestmeister 
stepped  to  the  center,  removed  his  hat  and  welcomed  all 
present.  Even  though  the  day  was  slightly  cold  and  cloudy 
he  remarked  that  it  was  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  day  when 
hunters  could  get  together. 

He  next  informed  the  group  that  there  would  be  two 
groups  of  hunters  and  called  out  the  name  of  the  foresters 
in  charge  of  the  beaters.  Then  the  hunters  were  told  the 
type  of  game  to  be  hunted  was  wild  boar,  for,  hare,  cats 
and  dogs  (feral  dogs  are  shot  at  any  time),  which  direction 
hunters  were  to  shoot  (not  toward  the  beaters),  and  finished 
with  a  profound  wish  that  all  would  be  extremely  careful 
while  hunting.  Incidentally,  hunting  accidents  are  rare  in 
Germany. 

Col.   Ralph   L.    Webb,    Commandant   of   the   Hohenfels 


A  typical  German  hunting  party  prepares  for  the  day's 
shoot.  American  Gl's,  at  left,  use  some  German  equipment 
mixed  with  whatever  is  obtainable.  German  hosts,  at  right, 
are  equipped  in  typical  European  manner  with  double 
barreled  guns  slung  under  the  shoulder,  Tyrolean  hats  and 
shooting  seats.  Two  men  in  the  center,  with  hunting  horns, 
signal  the  start  of  the  hunt  and  provide  much  of  the  pageantry 
and    symbolism    that    is    a    large    part    of    hunting    in    Germany. 

military  reservation  and  host  to  the  hunters,  spoke  words  of 
salutation  and  wished  all  a  "Waidmannsheil". 

Two  buglers  blew  a  salute  to  the  game  that  was  about 
to   be   killed   and   the  hunt  was   on. 

Each  hunter  was  placed  at  a  station  by  the  forester  in 
charge  of  the  group,  and  he  was  to  remain  there  until  the 
drive  was  over  and  the  forester  returned  to  pick  him  up. 

At  ten  sharp  the  bugle  sounded  "beaters  in"  and  at 
ten-thirty  the  two  bugle  blasts  signified  that  the  drive  was 
over.  All  drives  were  timed  to  the  minute.  No  game  was 
flushed  during  the  first  drive.  Two  roe  deer,  a  female  boar 
and  hare  were  flushed  on  the  second  drive.  The  hare  was 
the  only  animal  shot.  A  red  fox  was  shot  on  the  third  drive. 
The  Forestmeister  had  said  that  the  first  drive  would  start 
at  10:00  A.M.  and  end  at  10:30  A.M. — and  it  did!  The 
last  drive  is  always  located  near  the  Gasthaus  (Tavern)  where 
all  of  the  day's  activities  are  discussed  over  a  beer. 

The  third  hunt  to  which  the  writer  was  invited  was  a 
still  type  of  hunt  and  a  Hochsitz,  or  high  seat,  was  used. 
The  Hochsitz  is  a  platform  on  the  top  of  a  tower-like  struc- 
ture built  near  feeding  areas,  crossings  or  paths  used  by  game. 
The  Hochsitz  is  accessible  by  a  ladder  and  varies  from  10 
to  100  feet  in  height.  Shooting  from  a  high  seat  is  a  very- 
selective  type  of  hunting,  that  is,  great  care  is  used  in  picking 
out  the  animal  to  be  shot  and  placing  the  shot. 

During  the  third  hunt  Col.  Webb  shot  and  killed  the 
largest  wild  boar  (Hauptschwein)  that  had  ever  been  taken 
in  the  Hohenfels   area. 

Whereas  the  German  hunting  trips  were  interesting  and 
the  warm  feeling  of  good  comradeship  surrounded  by  custom 
and  traditions  was  enjoyable,  the  writer  realized  that  he  was 
one  of  the  privileged  few  and  that  this  type  of  hunting  sys- 
tem would  never  fit  into  the  American  hunting  system. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  compare  the  old  world  hunting 
systems  with  ours  and  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  in 
America,  we  purchase  a  hunting  license  at  a  reasonable  fee, 
are  free  to  hunt  on  open  land  and  can  keep  all  game  legally 
shot.  What's  more,  we  can  hunt  as  we  wish  within  seasonal 
and  bag  limits,  and  all  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
game  held  in  trust  by  the  State. 

In  America,  hunting  is  a  sport  for  everyone,  not  for  a 
privileged  few. 

Sportsmen,  count  your  blessings — and  protect  them ! 


November,  1957 
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Commemorative  Stamp  Honoring  Whooping 
Cranes  Issued  At  New  Orleans  Post  Office 


ll/hen  the  Whooping  Crane  Stamp,  which  is  the  fourth  in 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  series,  was  released  in  New 
Orleans,  many  notables  on  hand  saw  for  the  first  time  not 
only  the  first  stamp  but  also  the  first  Whooping  Cranes 
ever  successfully  hatched  and  raised  in  captivity. 

It  had  first  been  announced  by  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield  that  the  stamp  would  be  issued  simultane- 
ously in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  in  New  York  City;  how- 
ever, U.  S.  Congressman  James  Hobson  Morrison  spearheaded 
efforts  to  have  the  stamps  also  issued  at  New  Orleans, 
birthplace  of  the  young  whooping  cranes  and  on  November 
22,  New  Orleans  Postmaster  A.  Frank  Fairley  was  host  at 
the  ceremonies  at  the  post  office  held  simultaneously  with 
those  in  the  other  two  cities. 

Charles  Lange,  executive  assistant  to  Director  F.  Lamar 
Clement,  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  pur- 
chased the  first  stamp  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Clement.  Charles  I. 
Denechaud,  Jr.,  Vice  President  of  the  Audubon  Park  com- 
mission was  general  chairman  and  Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Mor- 
rison, of  New  Orleans,  gave  the  welcoming  address.  E.  George 
Seidle,  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Bureau  of  Transporta- 
tion, presented  the  first  sheet  of  stamps  which  feature  a  pair 
of  whooping  cranes  and  their  young  and  Robert  E.  Elliott, 
President  of  the  Audubon  Park  commission,  gave  the  ac- 
ceptance and  response  address. 

The  whooping  crane  (Grus  Americana)  is  the  tallest, 
most  majestic  and  rarest  of  North  American  birds.  The  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture,  human  settlement  and  consequent 
changes  in  habitat  and  excessive  kill  by  man,  brought  this 
bird  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S. 
Wildlife  service  and  the  National  Audubon  Society,  a  pro- 
gram was  established  designed  to  insure  the  increase  and 
survival  of  the  Whooping  Crane  population.  An  experiment 
with  the  breeding  of  the  only  whooping  cranes  in  captivity 
was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Gothen- 
burg, Nebraska  Gun  and  Rod  Club  and  the  Audubon  Park 
commission  in  New  Orleans.  The  only  specimen  in  any  zoo 
in  the  world  was  the  bird  in  the  Audubon  Park  zoo. 

In  1948,  the  birds  were  placed  in  an  enclosure  on  the 
Aransas  Refuge  in  Austwell,  Texas.  A  dire  note  was  struck 
when  the  Nebraska  crane  was  found  dead,  in  1949,  of  nat- 
ural causes.  A  crippled  bird  on  the  Aransas  Refuge  was  cap- 
tured and  placed  in  the  enclosure  with  the  Audubon  Park 
bird.  In  1950,  "Rusty"  was  born  to  Josephine  and  Crip,  but 
but  unfortunately  it  disappeared  when  only  four  days  old. 
In  December,  1951,  the  Audubon  Park  bird  was  returned  to 
the  zoo  along  with  Crip  on  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  1955  an  egg  was  laid  and  broken  by  Josephine, 
the  female.  In  1956,  two  eggs  were  laid  and  hatched.  The 
first  chick  disappeared  when  only  one  day  old;  the  remain- 
ing chick  died  when  it  was  46  days  old  and  stood  34  inches 
in  height.  Death  was  caused  by  Aspergillus,  a  fungus  in- 
fection of  the  lungs.  In  1957,  two  eggs  were  laid  and  hatch- 
ed. As  of  this  date  both  birds  are  more  than  six  months  old. 

Whooping   cranes   have   become    international    symbols    of 


conservation,  having  dwindled  from  thousands  in  number  to 
a  small  flock  of  approximately  thirty  birds.  On  their  winter 
grounds  at  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge  they  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
A  great  chasm  has  been  crossed  with  the  rearing  of  these 
two  whooping  cranes  and  the  ornithological  world  hopes 
that  this  victory  may  be  a  sustaining  one  for  this  magnificent 
bird. 

On  the  committee  for  the  affair  were:  Hon.  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana;  Hon.  F.  Edw.  Hebert, 
U.  S.  Congressman  from  Louisiana;  Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana;  Hon.  James  Morrison,  U.  S. 
Congressman  from  Louisiana;  Hon.  T.  Hale  Boggs,  U.  S. 
Congressman  from  Louisiana;  Hon.  John  Minor  Wisdom, 
Judge  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals;  Hon.  A.  Frank  Fairley,  Post- 
master, New  Orleans,  La.,  Charles  I.  Denechaud,  Gen.  Chair- 
man; Robt.  E.  Elliott,  President  Audubon  Park  Board;  Edw. 
F.  LeBreton,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  George  Douglass,  Mgr.  of  Park- 
Secty.  of  Board;  E.  F.  Creekmore;  Wm.  P.  Dillon;  E.  R.  de- 
Mont;  H.  A.  J.  Evans;  C.  C.  Friedrichs;  Lee  H.  Gamsu;  Felix 
Gaudin;  Louis  R.  Hanemann;  A.  L.  Jung,  Sr. ;  W.  C.  Keenan 
Sr. ;  Capt.  Neville  Levy;  Olin  Linn;  J.  Blanc  Monroe;  R.  A. 
Neal  Owens;  W.  E.  Penick;  J.  Hughes  de  la  Vergne;  J. 
Arthur  White;  Mrs.  Leon  Wolf;  Chas.  Zatarain;  Sam  Ze- 
murray;  Wm.  G.  Zetzmann,  Sr.;  Richard  Baumbach ;  Fred 
Billingsley;  Paul  V.  Burke;  Fred  Cagle;  Carl  Corbin;  Fred 
Cassibry;  George  Chaplin;  Glenn  Clasen;  F.  Lamar  Clement; 
Alex  C.  Cocke;  Matt.  H.  Creed;  Mrs.  Hannah  Cunningham; 
Henry  Curtis;  P.  Ambrose  Daigre;  Rev.  W.  Patrick  Don- 
nelly, S.  J.;  Walter  Duffourc;  James  Fitzmorris;  Charles 
Frank,  Sr. ;  Dr.  Rufus  Harris;  A.  Bruce  Hay;  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.;  Leonard  V.  Huber;  Dr.  V.  T.  Jackson;  J.  Mer- 
rick Jones;  Richard  G.  Jones;  Harry  X.  Kelly;  Ellis  Laborde; 
C.  A.  Legendre;  George  Lowery;  Chas.  H.  Lyles;  Marcus  M. 
McWaters;  Robt.  Newman;  Charles  Nutter;  Rear  Admiral 
Whitaker  F.  Riggs,  Jr.;  R.  M.  Salvant;  Max  Scheinuk;  Victor 
Schiro;  John  Stibbs;  J.  F.  Tims;  C.  C.  Walther;  Dr.  John  L. 
Wilson. 

The  stamp  is  0.84  by  1.44  inches  in  dimension,  arranged 
vertically  and  is  issued  in  sheets  of  50  green,  blue  and  yellow 
stamps  of  3-cent  denomination.  An  initial  printing  of 
100,000,000  of  these  stamps  has  been  authorized. 

The  central  subject  of  this  stamp  is  a  female  whooping 
crane  bending  attentively  over  her  two  downy  young,  with 
the  male  bird  in  the  rear  standing  guard.  The  pair  of  whoop- 
ing cranes  are  predominately  white  against  a  dark  blue  back- 
ground. The  chicks  and  the  area  immediately  beneath  them 
are  yellow,  blending  into  the  green  grass  of  the  foreground. 
The  scene  depicts  the  combination  water  and  land  areas 
sought  out  by  this  rare  species  for  nesting  and  rearing  their 
young.  Across  the  top  of  the  stamp  is  the  wording  "Wild- 
life Conservation",  in  modified  white  faced  Roman  and  across 
the  bottom  is  "U.  S.  Postage  3"  in  modified  dark  face 
Roman.  To  the  left  of  the  central  subject  is  the  wording 
"Whooping  Cranes"  arranged,  in  two  lines  of  white  faced 
Gothic. 
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Scenes  at  Sale  of  First  Whooping 
Cranes  Stamps  at  New  Orleans 


At  left  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Whooping  Cranes 
stamp,  the  fourth  in  the  new  wildlife  conservation 
series.  New  Orleans  was  the  birthplace  of  first  young 
Whoopers  hatched  in  captivity. 


Pholot    h, i   Calvin    Blackwell 


Left  to  right:  Chas.  J.  Lange, 
Exec.  Ass't  La.  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries com.,  New  Orleans  Postmaster, 
Frank  A.  Fairley,  and  Robert  E. 
Elliot,  Pres.,  Audubon  Park  Com- 
mission. 


A  crowd  gathers  at  a  display  of  live 
Cranes  located  at  New  Orleans'  main  post 
office  on  Camp  Street.  Audubon  Park 
personnel    arranged    the    display. 


November,  1957 
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Winter  Fishing 

The 
Bass  &  Bluegill 


By  Steve   Harmon 

THEY'RE   FISHING   'EM   in  the  big  lakes   these  days! 

Take  Lake  St.  John  and  Lake  Concordia  and  Lake  Bruin 
— all  in  Tensas  and  Concordia  Parishes,  in  the  Northeastern 
section  of  Louisiana.  The  big  black  bass,  the  saddle-back  sac-a- 
laits  and  huge  bluegills  are  running  true  to  form  in  the 
hot  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Muddy  Mississippi.  The 
water  was  high  in  the  Spring  and  the  lakes,  lagoons,  bayous 
and  bar  pits  were  all  flooded.  That  means  one  thing  to  the 
avid  angler — new  fish  entered  the  area  and  Fall  time  is  ripe 
for  the  taking  of  record  fish.  To  many  sportsmen  it  is  the 
imperial  time  of  the  year.  That  is  if  you  like  the  fresh-water 
variety. 

Let's  take  a  week-end  trip  to  the  fabulous  Concordia  and 
Tensas  country — an  area  where  it  takes  a  died-in-the-wool 
fisherman  to  discard  his  gun  and  ammunition  for  the  fly 
or  casting  rod.  But,  let  us  be  realistic!  They  stalk  the  big 
game — deer — and  they  like  to  hunt  the  ducks  and  geese 
that  make  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  The 
Dalrymple  brothers  of  Waterproof  and  Wisner  are  realistic. 
But,  they  naturally  like  Fall  fishing. 

On  a  cold  morning  recently  when  most  sportsmen  were 
in  their  blinds  or  on  their  deer  stand,  Bobby  and  Virgil 
eased  their  small  skiff  into  the  waters  of  Lake  St.  John.  The 
morning  sky  was  clear  and  there  was  a  slight  ripple  on  the 
water.  It  appeared  to  be  the  perfect  day  for  fishing.  To  heck 
with  the  deer  and  ducks.  Now  the  big  bass  would  be  top 
sport. 

The  outboard  purred  through  the  narrow  pass  from  Har- 
mon's slough  to  the  reaches  of  Lake  St.  John.  Virgil  had 
rigged  up  an  old  red  head  top  water  bait,  while  Bobby  fig- 
gered  the  bass  would  be  running  deep  and  he  chose  a  deep- 
running  river  runt.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  minutes  be- 
fore they  would  know  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.   black  bass. 

As  they  approached  the  Western  bank  of  the  big  lake, 
Bobby  cut  the  outboard  motor  and  the  boat  floated  near  a 
big  Cypress  tree,  up  to  its  knees  in  beautiful  green  water. 
Both  let  go  with  the  cast.  Virgil  to  the  right  of  the  tree  and 
on  top  of  the  water  and  Bobby  to  the  left  and  deep  with 
the  river  runt.  Nope,  it  didn't  take  long  to  find  out  where 
they   were.    Bobby's   line   tightened   and   Virgil   grabbed    the 
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paddle,  leaving  the  red  head  floating  out  ten  feet.  Bobby 
had  hooked  a  good  one  and  it  fought  all  the  way  to  the 
side  of  the  little  skiff.  It  weighed  about  two  pounds  and 
fought  like  a  five  pounder. 

Virgil  changed  to  the  river  runt  variety  and  they  moved 
from  tree  to  tree,  picking  up  one  here  and  there.  There  must 
be  millions  of  big  Cypress  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St. 
John  to  the  4-Acre  store.  They  pulled  in  at  the  store  after 
three  hours  of  fishing  and  15  bass.  Going  over  the  morning 
luck  while  downing  cups  of  steaming  coffee  and  deluxe 
hamburgers,  the  boys  decided  to  hit  the  many  piers  that 
dot  the  big  lake,  once  the  main  channel  of  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  under  these  piers  where  you  find  the  really  big 
lunkers. 

Fishing  the  piers  and  scattered  trees  in  deep  water,  the 
Dalrymple  boys  finished  lining  the  stringer  with  15  more 
bass,  all  in  the  two  and  three-pound  class.  When  they  hit 
the  boat  landing,  it  was  all  Bobby  could  do  to  pull  the 
string  high  enough  for  a  photograph.  They  were  not  the 
biggest  bass  in  the  lake,  but  they  made  up  for  size  in  fight. 

Yes,  Tensas  and  Concordia  is  fabulous  country  for  the 
deer,  squirrel,  ducks,  geese,  rabbits,  raccoon,  bear  and  even 
the  wild  boar,  but  Wintertime  fishing  in  the  big  lakes  is  a 
challenge  to  any  Louisiana  sportsman. 

Just  to  the  South  of  Lake  St.  John  and  along  the  Missis- 
sippi is  Lake  Concordia,  near  Ferriday.  Here  is  another  hot 
spot  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  In  fact  record 
catches  of  bass  and  sac-a-lait  have  been  reported  by  Baton 
Rouge  anglers  who  have  made  Concordia  their  Winter  head- 
quarters. There  are  comfortable  motels  in  both  Vidalia  and 
Ferriday,  making  it  pleasant  for  week-end   fishing. 

About  20  miles  North  of  Lake  St.  John  is  beautiful  Lake 
Bruin,  near  St.  Joseph  and  Newellton.  Here,  in  addition  to 
the  fighting  bass  and  saddle-back  sac-a-lait,  the  hand-size 
bluegill  is  caught  by  the  tubfull.   And   during  the  Fall  and 


Bobby  Dalrymple  of  Waterproof  and  Virgil  Dalrymple  of 
Wisner  display  limits  of  black  bass  boated  in  big  Lake  St. 
John  in  Tensas  and  Concordia  Parishes.  These  were  caught 
with   a   deep-running   river   runt. 

Winter  months,  fishing  deep  with  a  fly  rod  is  a  thrill  hard 
to  match.  Bruin  too  offers  excellent  accommodations  to  the 
traveling  fisherman.  Both  St.  Joseph  and  Newellton  are  only 
minutes  away  from  the  big  lake. 

So,  if  you've  never  experienced  Winter  fishing  in  deer 
country,  take  a  week-end  off  and  visit  Lakes  Bruin,  Concordia 
and   St.   John.   You'll   be  glad  you  did. 


This    is    the    average    lunke 
Northeast     Louisiana. 


catch    from    the    "big"    lakes 


INTERNATIONAL   GAME,    FISH    GROUP 
TAKES   ACTION   ON   MANY   PROBLEMS 

The  International  Association  of  State  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  held  its  47th  annual  meeting 
in  Las  Vegas  September  9  through  11,  followed  by  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  meeting  from  September  1 1 
through  13.  John  Biggs,  Washington  director  of  game,  was 
elected  1958  president  of  the  organization. 

Among  the  many  important  items  acted  upon  by  the 
organization,  problems  connected  with  water  use  figured 
prominently.  Actions  taken  in  form  of  resolutions  included 
the  following: 

Approved   increasing  duck  stamp   fee  to   S3   if  entire   in- 
come is  matched  with  general  public  funds  and   if  not  less 
than    50    percent    of    combined    funds    be    allocated    to    ac- 
quisition of  wetlands  areas  for  waterfowl  management. 

Urged  each  state  to  adopt  adequate  state  water  laws  rec- 
ognizing wildlife  and   recreation  as  beneficial  use  of  water. 

Endorsed  amendments  to  Coordination  Art  (Public  Law 
732)  developed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Associa- 
tion's request  to  achieve  greater  recognition  of  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  in  the  water  resources  program  of  the 
federal  government. 

Opposed  use  of  federal  funds  for  drainage  of  wetlands  of 
value  to  wildlife  and  decried  the  inconsistent  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing unwise  or  unnecessary  drainage  on  one  hand  and 
water  storage  on  the  other. 


November,   1057 
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Be  A  Good  Hunting  Companion 


A  GOOD  DOG,  fair  marksmanship,  a  goodly  number  of 
■^  shooting  chances,  and  reasonable  weather  are  all  factors 
which  contribute  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  hunting  trip, 
but  unless  one  has  good  companionship  along,  there  is  some- 
thing lacking  in  the  day's  pleasure. 

"A  congenial,  understanding  companion  who  appreciates 
the  little  things  that  make  up  the  delights  of  a  day's  hunt, 
who  will  congratulate  when  your  gun  pointing  is  effective 
or  sympathize  when  things  go  wrong,  can  turn  rough  going 
into  genuine  pleasure  and  make  an  empty  game  bag  seem 
inconsequential,"  says  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations  man- 
ager, Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.  "But  a  companion  who 
ignores  the  well  known  rules  of  safe  gun  handling,  is  care- 
less with  matches,  cigarettes,  or  the  landowner's  property  or  is 
continually  grousing  about  conditions  or  his  own  luck,  can 
wreck  the  pleasure  of  any  hunting  trip,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful it  might  be  from  a  shooting  standpoint. 

"So  make  it  a  point  to  be  a  good  hunting  companion  this 
year.  Even  if  your  hunting  partner  for  the  occasion  is  in- 
clined to  be  a  bit  grumpy  when  things  are  not  entirely  to  his 
liking,  your  own  cooperative  attitude  in  finding  pleasure  in 
the  relatively  unimportant  things  might  well  have  the  effect 
of  lifting  his  cloud  of  gloom.  There  is,  after  all,  far  more 
to  hunting  than  just  the  actual  taking  of  game  and  sharing 
pleasure  with  another  is  just  a  part  of  it.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  days  I  ever  had  afield  was  ended  with  empty  game 
pockets,  although  my  companion  and  I  hunted  long  and 
hard.  But  he  was  a  sportsman  who  enjoyed  'little  things' 
and  he  taught  me  more  about  plants  that  produced  game 
food,  the  causes  and  effect  of  soil  eroision  and  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  game  habits  than  I  ever  knew  before.  And 
he  did  it  in  a  casual,  yet  fascinating,  way  that  had  me  asking 
questions  all  day  long.  Shooting  became,  for  the  moment, 
a  secondary  interest. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  a  good  hunting  companion.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  have  full  consideration  for  your  gunning 
partner  and  practice  gun  safety  and  the  every  day  principles  of 
ordinary  courtesy.  If  you  are  the  guest,  let  the  host  dictate  the 
order  of  the  day.  .  .  and  enter  into  it  enthusiastically.  If  you 
are  the  host,  try  to  figure  out  what  type  or  method  of  hunting 
will  best  please  your  guest.  .  .  and  check  with  him  on  it. 
You'll  find  more  congeniality,  and  pleasure,  in  a  hunting 
trip  if  you'll  make  it  a  two-way  street  in  cooperation. 

"Have  a  well-understood  shooting  procedure  before  you 
start  out.  In  other  words,  never  try  to  'wipe  the  eye'  of  your 
shooting  companion.  Shoot  only  at  the  birds  on  your  side  of 
the  covey's  rise.  Take  turnabout  in  shooting  single  birds. 
If  you're  duck  hunting,  don't  spoil  your  companion's  chances 
by  firing  too  soon.  Make  sure  he's  ready  and  the  birds  are 
in  range.   And  take  those  on  your  side  of  the   blind   only. 

"Most  every  hunter,  even  a  novice,  is  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  safe  gun  handling.  But  make  your  knowl- 
edge obvious  by  your  own  gun  handling.  This  gives  your 
partner  more  confidence  in  you,  particularly  if  he  has  never 
hunted  with  you  before.  Always  handle  your  gun  as  if  it 
were  loaded.  But  don't  have  it  loaded  unless  you  are  handling 
it.  When  you  put  a  gun  down,  lean  it  against  a  tree,  or  carry 
it  over  an  obstruction,  always  have  the  breech  open.  And  never 
shoot  at  anything  until  you  are  sure  of  your  target. 

"In  the  interest  of  your  own  success,  if  you're  going  big 
game  hunting,  always  sight  in  your  rifle  before  you  arrive 
in  camp.  And  in  sighting-in  that  rifle,  use  cartridges  with 
the  same   powder  charge  and   bullet   weight   that  you   will 


use  in  hunting.  If  you  wait  until  you  get  to  camp  before 
you  sight  your  rifle  in,  the  noise  may  spoil  your  chances  to 
get  a  shot  at  game.  Sighting-in  your  rifle  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  clean  kill  and  miss.  Always  carry  more 
cartridges  with  you  than  you  expect  to  shoot  at  game.  You'll 
find  them  quite  valuable  in  the  event  you  need   to  signal. 

"Break  in  your  new  hunting  boots  before  you  take  that 
trip  you've  planned.  Nothing  will  spoil  your  fun  quicker 
than  a  blistered  heel.  And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
clothes,  if  you  are  going  into  a  big  game  hunting  camp,  go 
prepared  for  any  kind  of  weather.  The  extra  clothing  won't 
weigh  much,  and  if  you  need  it,  you'll  be  mightly  glad  you 
brought  it.  And  don't  wear  noisy  clothes  when  you're  still- 
hunting.  Clothing  that  swishes  or  makes  a  whistling  noise  as 
you  walk  can  be  a  dead  giveaway  to  your  presence  in  the 
woods.  And  leave  that  white  handkerchief  at  home.  Its  use 
may   prove   a    temptation    to    the    nervous,    careless    shooter. 

"If  you're  hunting  upland  game  birds,  don't  try  to  handle 
your  companion's  dog.  You  are  not  familiar  to  the  dog,  your 
efforts  might  confuse  him,  and  your  companion  is  almost 
sure  to  resent  it.  Regardless  of  who  killed  the  bird,  let  the 
dog  retrieve  it  to  his  master  if  he  desires. 

"If  you're  going  into  unfamiliar  territory  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  your  getting  lost,  get  yourself  a  compass  and  learn 
how  to  use  it.  Area  maps,  showing  ground  contour,  elevations, 
streams,  etc.,  are  usually  available.  Check  with  your  state 
game  and  fish  department  on  this.  These  maps  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  any  sportsman  venturing  into  strange  areas. 
It  is  best  to  get  yourself  a  guide.  The  fact  that  he's  your 
guide  doesn't  mean  he's  also  your  servant.  And  don't  try  to 
run  his  business.  You'll  have  a  much  better  time  if  you'll 
place  yourself  in  his  hands  and  cooperate  fully. 

"When  you  go  hunting  with  another  gunner,  never  be  a 
show-off.  You  may  be  a  much  better  shot,  but  don't  make 
him  feel  it.  Let  it  be  a  'We  and  Our'  hunting  trip  and  he'll 
be  more  than  glad  to  go  with  you  again." 


The  reds  were  just  naturally  running  at  Fouchon  Pass 
near  Leeville  when  these  fishermen  hauled  in  77  red  fish 
ranging  from  three  to  twelve  pounds.  With  part  of  the  catch 
are  S2en  left  to  right,  Al  Revon,  Lambert  Toups  and  Brother 
Braud. 
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Successful  Squirrel  Hunt  in  Union  Parish 


Proof  of  a  good  hunt  on  the  Union 
Parish  Wildlife  Management  Area  is  seen 
here  as  bags  are  being  checked  by  James 
Hamilton,  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  game 
agent  of  Downsville.  This  photo  was  made 
after  the  morning  hunt  on  October  18, 
opening  day  of  the  squirrel  season. 

The  Union  Parish  Wildlife  Management 
Area  is  a  10,000  acre  tract  near  Marion  and 
is  situated  mainly  on  lands  owned  by  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation.  It  was 
opened  for  a  two-week  period  ending  Octo- 
ber 31. 

According  to  Joe  Herring,  district  biolo- 
gist, Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission, 202  people  obtained  permits  to 
hunt  on  the  Area.  Total  squirrels  bagged 
were  404  for  an  average  of  two  per  hunt. 
This  compares  favorably  with  a  two-week 
hunt  in  1955  when  241  hunters  killed  526 
squirrels  for  an  average  of  2.12  kills. 

The  average  bags  from  the  Management 
Area  were  slightly  higher  than  kills  checked 
on  the  outside,  Mr.  Herring  said.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  hunters  in  the  Union  Parish 
area  have  averaged  1.6  kills  per  hunt  on 
unmanaged   lands. 


How  The  Bass  Got  Its  Name 


By  Day  C 

From  the   Pensyl 

This  fish  received  its  name  in  1824  on  the  shimmering 
waters  of  Lake  Turbid,  Michigan.  Two  German  extractions 
were  seated  in  their  late  model  fishing  boat  which  sported 
the  newest  thing  in  power,  .  .  .  oars !  As  they  fished,  the 
more  distinguished  one  spoke. 

"Und  now,  Ein,  Zwie,  Drei,  Schpiel."  He  began  waving 
his  arms  as  the  younger  man  sang. 

"Ach  du  lieber  schnitzelbaum,  schnitzelbaum.  Schnitzelbaum, 
Ach  du " 

"Nein,  nein,  Adolph.  Das  ish  schtinkin.  Ver  ish  der 
schpirit.  Ze  nein  haben  gerputtin  out." 

"But  professor,  I  nein  gerfeelin  here,  in  der  mittle."  He 
pointed  to  an  obvious  middle. 

"Vy  Adolph.  Vy  is  das  unterhapper?" 

"Der  fisch,  vas  is  las  nein  bitin." 

"Ya,  das  is  true." 

Just  at  that  very  moment  however,  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  erupted.  Adolph  had  snagged  a  walloper.  To,  fro,  yon, 
hither,  and  thither,  the  tiny  boat  was  tossed  until  finally  the 
finny  denizen  was  brought  to  a  screeching  halt.  When  the 
two  men  had  finally  hauled  the  fish  aboard,  Adolph's  eyes 
were  aglow  with  happiness. 

The  professor  raised  his  hand  once  more. 

"Und  no,  Adolph —  Ein,  Zw.  .  ." 

Adolph  didn't  wait.   He  burst  forth  into  song  as  he  had 
never  done  before.  The  professor  smiled  as  they  headed  for 
the  dock,  Adolph's  voice  echoing  off  the  nearby  mountains. 
"Ach  der  lieber  Schnitzelbaum, 
Schnitzelbaum,  Schnitzelbaum, 


Yeager 

nia  Angler 

Ach  der  lieber  Schnitzelbaum, 
Ya,  ya,  ya." 

Crowds  gathered  at  the  shoreline  as  the  wonderful  news 
spread.  The  professor  introduced  his  new  discovery  as  every- 
one cheered.  They  had  never  seen  such  a  large  fish. 

"Mein  friends,  Ve  haf  found  the  greatest  basso  perfundo 
in  der  vorld." 

They  left  the  next  day,  Adolph  carrying  his  fish,  the 
professor  waving  his  arms  and  both  singing  "Ache  der 
lieber.  .  ." 

A  few  days  later  one  of  the  local  residents,  Joe  Smalch, 
caught  another  fish,  smaller  than  Adolph's.  Again  the  crowd 
gathered  and  cheered. 

Joe  held  up  his  fish  proudly. 

"Speech,  speech,"  they  roared. 

"I  caught  it  and  I'm  glad."  Joe  said.  "I  guess  this  basso 
pre — pro — ," 

"Basso  perfundo,"  someone  helped  out. 

"This  Basso  Perfundo — "  Joe  continued. 

Some  spoiled  sport  in  the  crowd  yelled  out,  "that's  too  small 
for  a  basso  perfundo." 

"Well,"  said  Joe,  "at  least  it  is  big  enough  to  be  a  basso." 

The  residents  of  Lake  Turbid  caught  many  bassos  in  the 
year  following,  until  one  day  it  became  obvious  that  the 
bassos  were  getting  pretty  small.  In  fact  they  were  too  small 
to  even  be  bassos  and  thus  were  called  "bass." 

Some  that  I  have  caught  recently  have  been  even  too  small 
to  be  called  bass,  but  if  the  word  gets  chopped  once  more 
it  may  sound  like  an  opinion.  I  trust  it  will  remain  as  it  is. 
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Miss  Madeline  Bihm  of  Rayne, 
right  below,  is  being  crowned  queen 
of  the  frog  jumping  contest  held 
during  the  Rice  Festival  in  Crowley. 
Crowning  the  new  queen  is  Miss 
Theresa  Melancon,  also  of  Rayne, 
the    1956    queen. 


Chosen  as  the  outstanding  of  the  many  beautiful 
young  ladies  in  the  rice  country  that  surrounds  Crow- 
ley was  Miss  Patricia  Lormand  of  Kaplan.  Miss 
Lormand    won   the   coveted   title   of    1957    Rice   queen. 


Harry  Gates  of  Lake  Charles,  past 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  presents  awards  to  the 
three  winners  of  the  Louisiana  duck 
calling  contest.  From  left  to  right: 
Gates;  Noah  Schexnider,  Sulphur, 
first;  Ernest  Meaux,  Kaplan,  sec- 
ond; and  J.  D.  Russell,  Baton  Rouge, 
third. 


Winners  of  the  international  duck  calling 
contest  held  in  Crowley  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rice  Festival  are  left  to  right:  Raliegh 
Newman,  Lake  Charles,  third  place;  Chick 
Majors,  Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  first;  and  Gold- 
en   Moss,   Port  Arthur,  Texas,  second   place. 


Photos   by  Fred  Bandy 
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Field  Care  Determines  Game  Meat  Taste 


Many  persons  who  sincerely  believe  they  don't  like  the 
taste  of  wild  game  probably  have  never  eaten  wild  meat  that 
has  received  the  proper  field  care.  Generally  speaking,  the 
nearer  a  hunter  can  come  to  packinghouse  methods  in  the 
handling  of  game  meat,  the  better  it  will  taste. 

Three  common  practices  which  detract  most  from  the 
quality  of  big  game  meat  are,  ( 1 )  failure  to  cool  the  meat 
properly  before  hauling  it  home;  (2)  hauling  meat  on  the  fen- 
ders of  cars  or  any  place  where  it  won't  stay  cool;  and  (3) 
in  the  case  of  antelope,  failure  to  skin  the  animals  immediately. 

The  following  steps  in  field  care  are  recommended,  "when 
they  are  at  all  practical  and  possible:" 


1.  Skin  and  field  dress  the  animal.  If  it's  an  antelope, 
skin   it  first. 

2.  Wash  the  meat  with  cold  water  if  you  want  to.  Water 
won't  hurt  the  meat,  if  allowed  to  drain  off. 

3.  Let  the  meat  cool  several  hours  before  transporting  it. 
The  meat  should  be  placed  so  air  can  circulate  around  it. 
Quartering  the  animal  and  sacking  it  in  cheesecloth  permits 
quicker  cooling  and  easier  transporting. 

4.  When  hauling  the  meat,  put  it  where  it  won't  get  hot. 
In  the  back  seat  with  the  windows  rolled  down  is  a  good 
place.  Under  no  circumstances  haul  the  meat  on  the  front 
fender,  near  the  motor. 


Louisiana  Men  Honored 


Chief    McConnell    and    Rep.  Grazzaffi 

Two  Louisiana  men  were  recently  honored  by  the  Gulf 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Compact  for  their  contribution 
to  the  formation  of  that  organization.  The  men  are  James 
N.  McConnell,  chief,  Oyster,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafoods 
division  of  the  Louisiana  WildLife  and  Fisheries  commission, 
and  E.  J.  Grizzaffi,  Louisiana  State  Representative  from  Mor- 
gan City.  Both  received  engraved  plaques. 

McConnell's  citation  was  for  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
interim  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  1946.  He  served  as  chairman  of  this  committee  until 
the  actual  formation  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Compact  in  1949  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Grizzaffi  was  honored  for  serving  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
pact commission  during  the  last  year  and  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  organization  since  its  formation.  Grizzaffi 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Game,  Fish  and  Oysters  com- 
mittee of  the  Louisiana  House  of  Representatives. 


Wonder  State? 

Before  it  became  part  of  the  United  States  Louisiana  had 
been  a  French  and  Spanish  colony  for  about  a  century.  Ten 
flags  have  flown  over  the  state  during  its  history,  including 
the  Spanish  flag  of  Leon  and  Castile,  that  of  Bourbon, 
Spain,  the  Fleur-de-Lis  and  the  Tri-color  of  France,  the  Union 
Jack  of  Great  Britain,  the  Colonial  15  stars  and  stripes,  the 
Lone  Star  of  West  Florida,  the  Confederate  emblem,  the  of- 
ficial state  banner,  and  Old  Glory.  And  yet  many  people 
wonder  why  we  feel  so  differently  about  our  politics. 


The  Mourning  Dove 

The  Mourning  Dove,  often  but  incorrectly  spoken  of  as 
the  Turtle  Dove,  is  the  commonest  one  in  Louisiana.  It  nests 
and  winters  here.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  Robin,  brownish- 
gray  in  color  and  has  a  cooing  song,  which  has  attracted 
attention  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  found  in  open  country  and  in  open  woods,  but  is 
seldom  seen  in  dense  forests.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
food  consists  of  seeds  and  berries  of  different  kinds.  In  one 
stomach  9,200  seeds  of  weeds  were  found. 

Once  the  doves  are  mated,  they  stay  together  even  though 
more  than  one  brood  is  raised.  The  male  works  with  the 
female  in  building  the  nest,  sitting  on  the  eggs,  and  feeding 
the  young. 

The  nest  is  made  of  rough  sticks,  so  loosely  put  together 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  two  white  eggs  would  roll  out 
or  fall  through. 

The  adults  feed  the  young  at  first  on  pre-digested  food. 
This  milk-like  substance,  produced  in  the  crop,  gives  rise 
to  the  name  of  pigeon's  milk. 


Bass  Catch  on  Duck  Hunt 


The  black  bass  pictured  above  were  caught  from  a  duck 
blind  of  a  hunting  club  located  at  Avery  Island  near  New 
Iberia.  The  hunters  and  anglers  in  the  duck  blind  included 
Warren  M.  Simon,  attorney  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission,  of  New  Orleans;  George  M.  Simon,  Sr.. 
George  M.  Simon,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Doherty,  all  of  Baton  Rouge. 
A  mishap  occurred  when  the  fishing  members  of  the  party 
tangled  their  lines  of  fighting  bass  in  the  duck  decoys  and  a 
large  flight  of  Mallards  continued  on  their  flight. 
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Mr.   Goose  Goes  to   Washington! 


A  FTER  CUTTING  THROUGH  strands  of  "red  tape" 
■^  and  using  his  backyard  for  a  game  refuge,  a  retired 
Canyon  farmer  has  become  the  legal  owner  of  a  wild  Canadian 
Goose. 

Floyd  Bond,  who  enjoys  any  type  of  hunting,  downed  the 
goose  in  mid-air  a  couple  of  years  ago  but  didn't  finish  killing 
it  after  hearing  the  lonesome  "cry"  of  the  wounded  bird.  He 
brought  the  honker  in  alive. 

"I  just  couldn't  kill  it,"  said  Bond.  "I  have  shot  a  lot  of 
ducks  and  geese  in  my  lifetime,  but  never  before  did  I  feel 
like  keeping  one." 

For  several  weeks  Bond  applied  medication  and  bandages  to 
the  proud  honker,  who  defied  his  friendly  overtures  by 
biting  and  slapping  with  the  good  wing.  Then  one  day  the 
goose  was  well,  but  she  didn't  want  to  leave. 

"I  was  glad  the  goose  liked  our  place,"  said  Bond,  "because 
our  whole  family  had  accepted  her  as  one  of  the  family." 

"I  decided  to  keep  her,"  Bond  said,  "so  I  wrote  the  Na- 
tional Game  Reserve  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  get  a  permit." 

In  reply,  he  got  a  bundle  of  legal  forms  to  be  filled  out  in 
detail.  All  questions  were  answered  carefully,  and  the  replies 
sent  back  to  Washington.  Bond  had  for  one  lonely  goose 
knowingly  signed  over  his  640-acre  ranch  as  a  "wildlife 
refuge." 

"I  don't  think  I  would  have  gotten  those  forms  completed," 
said  Bond,    "but  my   son-in-law   helped   me." 


However  he  was  not  through — a  few  days  later  another 
stack  of  "red  tape"  arrived  for  Bond  to  sign  and  return.  "I 
never  realized  one  little  goose  was  so  important,"  Bond 
chuckled,  "but  I  followed  through."  He  processed  the  second 
stack  of  papers. 

Several  weeks  lapsed  without  a  word  from  Washington. 
Bond  had  about  decided .  the  whole  thing  was  a  farce,  when 
Don  Kreible,  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agent  arrived 
in  Amarillo  by  plane  to  look  over  Bond's  "big  goose  ranch." 

"It  was  really  funny  in  a  way,"  said  Bond.  "Somewhere  in 
the  shuffle  the  agents  in  Washington  got  the  idea  I  was 
starting  a  640-acre  goose  farm,  and  all  I  wanted  was  a  permit 
to  keep  one  crippled  goose." 

Kreible  was  astonished  by  the  scarcity  of  geese,  but  Game 
Warden  Woody  Pond  of  Canyon  explained  the  situation,  and 
Kreible  went  back  to  Washington  with  a  story,  and  Bond 
went  home  with  a  permit. 

"The  goose  has  been  legally  mine  for  about  a  year,"  said 
Bond,  "and  now  I'm  really  glad  I  kept  it.  Every  time  a 
change  is  coming  in  the  weather,  the  old  goose  starts  honking 
and  seldom  gives   a  false  alarm." 

The  Canadian  honker  stands  30  inches  high  and  has  a 
tremendous  appetite  for  grain.  Bond  said  he  wouldn't  part 
with  the  pet,  and  as  long  as  she  wants  to  stay,  room  and 
board  will   be  free. 


LOUISIANA  OYSTERS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

namely,  the  factors  causing  this  epidemic  are  far  from  clear. 
We  do  know  this,  however,  that  when  we  seek  out  new 
locations  and  recommend  them  to  our  oyster  growers  and 
the  growers  go  ahead  with  their  plantings  these  locations  are 
eventually  overtaken  by  industrial  activity  and  the  quality  of 
oysters  production  decreases.  Everyone  asks,  "Why  are  the 
counter  oysters  so  inferior  and  so  small?  The  answer  is  that 
the  oyster  bedder  harvests  his  crop  as  fast  as  he  can.  The 
oysters  are  not  allowed  to  grow  large  enough,  the  risk  of  loss 
is   too  great. 

"In  the  days  before  the  industrial  development  on  our 
coast  the  fishermen  bedded  their  oysters  during  the  months 
of  March,  April  and  May.  The  oysters  remained  in  the  bed- 
ding grounds  during  the  ensuing  summer,  the  next  fall  and 
winter,  and  the  next  summer  and  were  harvested  during  the 
second  fall  and  winter. 

"However,  today,  the  fisherman  beds  his  oysters  in  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November  and  must  harvest  them  before 
the  end  of  the  coming  next  June.  If  these  oysters  remain 
on  the  bedding  grounds  during  the  summer  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  from  75  to  90  percent  or  more.  For  this  reason  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  large 
cultivated  oysters. 

"It  has  also  been  held  by  scientists  employed  by  industry 
that  the  effects  of  drilling  mud  on  oysters  conducted  in 
tank  experiments  has  proven  that  this  mud  has  no  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  oysters.  Such  a  result  would  be  expected  when 
inert  clear  mud  is  used  as  an  experimental  substrata  for 
oysters.  However,  in  actual  practice  such  mud  is  often  mixed 
with  diesel  oil,  caustic  soda,  emulsifying  compounds  and 
possibly  other  chemicals.  The  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  mixtures  upon  oysters  is  not  answered,  yet  we  do  know 
that,  if  nothing  else,  small  amounts  of  such  mud  when  mixed 


with  oil  causes  an  unpalatable  taste  in  oysters  and  makes 
them  unmarketable. 

"The  question  of  silting  is  brushed  aside  by  comparing  silt 
from  industrial  dredging  to  the  normal  Mississippi  mire  silt 
load,  turbidity  from  squalls,  and  normal  water  silt.  This  com- 
parison holds  true  but  what  is  not  taken  into  consideration  is 
the  diversion  of  currents  by  the  mechanical  change  of  the 
topography  of  the  affected  areas,  the  resultant  change  in 
current  velocities  and  the  inadvertant  formation  of  settling 
basins  by  indescriminate  placing  of  spoil  banks  with  relation- 
ship to  silting.  It  is  obvious  that  silting  will  greatly  increase 
from  the  dropping  of  normal  silt  loads  if  currents  stop  or 
are  slowed  down.  The  oyster  man  is  all  too  well  aware  of  this 
fact  and  selects  a  bed  site  well  swept  by  currents  in  order  to 
prevent  silting. 

"In  many  cases  dredging  and  soil  placement  well  away 
from  the  bed  will  so  divert  currents  that  the  normal  silt  load 
in  the  water  will  settle  and  cover  the  bed.  There  are  no  two 
better  examples  of  such  drastic  silting  than  Lake  Grand 
Ecaille  and  Bay  Long  (Ronquille).  Both  of  these  bays  have 
become  so  filled  that  a  boat  cannot  operate  out  of  marked 
channels. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  to  absolve  geophysical  activity 
of  the  guilt  in  oyster  mortalities  on  the  basis  that  experimental 
tests  of  blast  effects  fail  to  show  any  definite  mortality  trend. 
However  consideration  has  not  been  taken  of  the  effect  on 
oysters  on  very  soft  bottoms,  and  damage  that  can  be  done 
and  is  done  in  shallow  mud  bottom  bays  by  boats  and  marsh 
buggies  used  in  seismic  work  and  the  carelessness  of  some 
seismic  crews. 

"Because  of  the  many  problems  still  confronting  the  oyster- 
men  of  our  state  in  their  untiring  efforts  to  continue  produc- 
ing oysters  in  areas  where  mineral  activity  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  mineral  interests  and  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  will  continue  in  their 
efforts  to  find  ways  and  means  whereby  the  oystermen  may 
still  produce  oysters  in  quality  and  quantity  as  they  did  in 
1936,"  McConnell  says. 
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Beagle  Trials  Popular  Louisiana  Sport 


The  men  and  beagles  above  took  top  honors  in  the  1956  licensed  pack  trial  held  at  Varnado,  Louisiana,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Bogue  Chitta  River  Beagle  Club.  From  left  to  right,  above,  kneeling:  Austin  Hester,  first  place,  Wig- 
gins, Mississippi;  Kent  Loeb,  second  place,  Houston,  Texas;  Kelly  Schilling,  third  place,  Bogalusa;  Harry  Mullins,  fourth 
place,  Jackson,  Mississippi;  and  Calvin  Blackwell,  reserve,  New  Orleans.  Judges  of  the  trial,  from  left  to  right, 
standing,    are:     Martin    Crain,    Leroy    Seals,    and    Alfred    Schrivener. 


Winners  of  the  1957  license  pack  trial  held  October  19-20  on  the  Gaylord  property  at  Isabel,  Louisiana,  are  shown  below. 
They  are,  left  to  right:  Dalton  Savoy,  first  place,  Metairie,  Louisiana;  Harry  Mullins,  second  place,  Jackson,  Mississippi; 
Nesbitt  Sagood,  Jr.,  fourth  place,  Jefferson  Parish,  La.,  and  O'Neil  Seal,  reserve,  of  Varnado,  Louisiana.  This  trial 
was    also    under    the    sponsorship    of    the    Bogue    Chitta    River  Beagle  Club.  All  winners  are  in  the  15-inch  dog  class. 


November,  1957 
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Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  For  1957-1958 


Resident  Game   Birds  and   Animals 


SQUIRRELS:  October  18,  1957  to  January  15,  1958  —  10 
per  day;  possession  limit  20.  Contingent  on  the  fire  condition 
of  the  woods  —  possible  10-day  delay. 

RABBITS:  November  13,  1957  to  February  10,  1958;  5 
per  day. 

BEAR:  Closed. 

QUAIL:  December  1,  1957  to  February  10,  1958  —  10 
per  day;  possession  20. 

TURKEY:  Regulations  for  this  season  are  to  be  set  in 
January  1958  when  dates  and  parishes  are  to  be  announced. 

DEER:  1  buck  per  day;  2  bucks  per  season;  dates  given 
below: 

The  general  statewide  deer  season  will  open  on  December 
1,  1957  and  run  for  variable  periods  of  time  according  to  the 
deer  population.  All  game  Management  Areas  will  be  closed 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Only  those  areas  specifically  desig- 
nated below  will  be  open  to  deer  hunting  for  the  period  indi- 
cated; the  remainder  of  the  State  will  be  closed. 

Nov.  15  -  Dec.  16,  1957  inclusive:  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

Nov.  15 -Dec.  26,  1957,  inclusive:  Vermilion  Parish;  St. 
Mary  Parish;  Terrebonne  Parish;  Ascension  Parish;  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Parish;  St.  James  Parish;  St.  Charles  Parish;  Jefferson 
Parish;  Plaquemines  Parish;  St.  Bernard  Parish;  Orleans  Parish 
(area  bounded  by  Cut  Off  Road,  Ammunition  Dump  fence, 
Mississippi  River  and  Plaquemines  Parish  line)  ;  Livingston  Par- 
ish (south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190)  ;  Tangipahoa  Parish  (south  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  190). 

Dec.  1  -  Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Washington  Parish;  Rapides 
Parish  -  south  and  west  of  Red  River;  Sabine  Parish  (west  of 
the  following  described  line:  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  Vernon- 
Sabine  Parish  line  to  Florien,  west  on  La.  Hwy.  474  to  Dess 
and  across  to  Negreet,  north  of  La.  Hwy.  476  to  Junction  of 
La.  Hwy.  6,  then  west  on  La.  Hwy.  6  to  Junction  of  La.  Hwy. 
475,  then  north  to  Zwolle  and  north  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  to 
Sabine-DeSoto  line)  ;  Lincoln  Parish  (south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 
and  west  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  167;  Claiborne  Parish  (the  area  en- 
closed by  U.  S.  Hwy.  79  from  Arkansas  line  to  Homer  and  La. 
Hwy.  9  from  Homer  to  Arkansas  line)  ;  Jackson  Parish  (all  of 
parish  except  the  area  enclosed  by  La.  Hwy.  4  from  Weston  to 
Chatham,  thence  along  La.  Hwy.  146  to  Vernon  Lookout  Tower, 
thence  along  the  road  to  Beech  Springs,  and  thence  along  La. 
Hwy.  542  and  811  to  Weston);  Caddo  Parish  -  STILL  HUNT- 
ING ONLY  (north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  and  west  of  La.  Hwy.  1)  ; 
Bossier-Webster — STILL  HUNTING  ONLY  (the  area  enclosed 
by  La.  Hwy.  3  from  Arkansas  line  to  Plain  Dealing,  La.  Hwy.  2 
from  Plain  Dealing  to  Sarepta  and  La.  Hwy.  7  from  Sarepta  to 
Arkansas  line)  ; 


Dec.  1  -  Dec.  14,  1957  inclusive:  Vernon  Parish  (west  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  171)  ;  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  in  Bossier  Parish. 

Dec.  1  1957 -Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Morehouse  Parish; 
West  Carroll  Parish;  East  Carroll  Parish;  Madison  Parish;  Ten- 
sas Parish;  Concordia  Parish;  Union  Parish  (east  of  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Arkansas  line  to  Litroe  to  Sterlington)  ; 
Franklin  Parish  (east  of  La.  Hwy.  15)  ;  Catahoula  Parish  (east 
of  Ouachita,  Boeuf  and  Black  Rivers  and  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
84)  ;  LaSalle  Parish  (south  of  Old  River  and  Catahoula  Lake); 
West  Feliciana  Parish  (west  of  Mississippi  River) ;  Avoyelles 
Parish. 

Dec.  1  -Jan.  10,  1957  inclusive:  St.  Landry  Parish;  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish;  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish;  Iberville  Parish;  St. 
Martin  Parish;  Iberia  Parish;  Lafayette  Parish;  Assumption; 
and  LaFourche  Parish. 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Allen  Parish  (north  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  190) 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  8,  1957  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish  (east  of 
La.  Hwy.  27)  ;  Evangeline  Parish. 

Dec.  2,  1957 -Jan.  10,  1958  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish 
(west  of  La.  Hwy.  27)  ;  Calcasieu  Parish  (west  of  La.  Hwy.  27) 

Dec.  6,  1957  to  Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Winn  Parish  (south 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  and  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167);  Grant  Parish 
(west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  8)  ;  Natchito- 
ches Parish  (the  area  closed  by  La.  Hwy.  6  from  Hagewood  to 
Natchitoches,  La.  Hwy.  1  from  Natchitoches  to  Derry,  La.  Hwy. 
119  from  Derry  to  Gorum,  the  road  from  Gorum  to  Mink  to 
Kisatchie  and  from  Kisatchie  to  Hagewood  on  La.  Hwy.  117) 

*Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Management  Preserve  in 
Winn  and  Grant  Parishes  will  be  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period 
or  until  100  buck  deer  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  first — be- 
ginning on  Dec.  1.  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Red  Dirt  National  Wildlife  Management  Preserve  in  Nat- 
chitoches Parish  will  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period  or  until 
100  buck  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  first — beginning  on  Dec. 
1.  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY. 

Deer  hunting  on  the  Catahoula  and  Red  Dirt  Wildlife 
Management  Preserves  will  be  by  permit  only.  Permits  may  be 
secured  by  any  licensed  hunter  at  preserve  check  stations  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season  on  the  preserves. 

*The  Evangeline  Wildlife  Management  area  in  Rapides 
Parish  will  be  open  for  a  seven  (7)  day  period  beginning  on 
Dec.  1,  1957  for  BOW  AND  ARROW  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Deer  hunting  on  these  areas  is  available  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Public  notice  will  be  given  in  the  event  that  there  are  any 
revisions  to  the  above  deer  season. 


Migratory  Water  Fowl  Season   1957-58 


DOVES:  September  1-September  15,  inclusive,  and  Nov- 
ember 27-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession 
limit:   10.   Afternoon   shooting  only. 

DUCKS:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit:  4.  Possession  limit:  8:  One  hooded  merganser  and/or 
one  Wood  Duck  may  be  included  in  bag  limit  of  4  or  posses- 
sion limit  of  8. 

Red-breasted  and/or  American  mergansers  may  be  taken  in 
addition  to  other  duck  limits.  Daily  bag  limit  5,  possession 
limit  10. 

GEESE:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
and  possession  limits:  Five,  including  in  such  limit  not  more 
than  two  Canada  geese  (or  its  subspecies)  or  two  white-fronted 
geese    (specl-.led-bellies),  or  one  of  each. 

COOTS  (Poule-d'Eau):  November  2-January  10,  inclu- 
sive. Bag  and  possession  limits:  10. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1-December  9,  in- 
clusive. Bag  and  possession  limit:  15,  except  Sora,  which  is  25. 

SNIPE:  (Wilson  or  Jack  Snipe)  :  December  17-January 
15,   inclusive.   Bag  and  possession  limit:   8. 


WOODCOCK:  December  12-January  20,  inclusive.  Bag 
limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  ducks,  geese,  coots,  rails  and  gal- 
linules:  One  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half  hour  before 
sunset,  including  opening  day. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  woodcock  and  snipe:  One  half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  doves:  12:00  noon  until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  a-auge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


Licenses 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT $      1.00  FUR  BUYER,  RESIDENT $   25.00 

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of  16 

and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  permit.)  FUR   BUYER,   NON-RESIDENT $100.00 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT Reciprocal 

with  other  states.  t^tttj   tutatttt)     tjir'C'TnTr'XTT' 

(Required  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  under  1UK  DkALr^K,   KtibllJ^JN  l 

16  years  of  age.)  (Deposit  $500.00  required) $150.00 

TRAPPING  LICENSE $  2.00                           „.,„„    »„™  Duc.mrHT 

(Trapping    seasons   to    be   announced.    Only   resi-  tUK  DEALER,  NUJN-KEbiDr.JN  1 

dents  permitted  to  trap.)  (Deposit  $1000.00  required) $300.00 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


CONSERVATION 
WILL  BECOME   REALITY  WHEN- 

PEOPLE  who  do  have  good  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities 
begin  to  take  interest  in  the  problems  of  those  who  don't; 

— Publishers  and  advertisers  reverse  the  present  policy  of  play- 
ing up  ways  to  take  more  wildlife,  and  playing  down  ways  to  save 
more; 

— Plundering  the  resources  becomes  a  crime  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  crime  of  plundering  people  who  plunder  the  resources; 

— Conservationists  spend  as  much  time  talking  conservation 
to  everyone  as  they  do  to  each  other; 

— Government  policy  becomes  directed  to  the  basic  interests 
of  the  people  instead  of  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  policy- 
makers; 

— Sportsmen  realize  that  the  goal  of  management  is  not  the 
volume  of  game  and  fish  they  want,  but  the  quantity  of  the  habi- 
tat will  support; 

— We  understand  that  the  magnate  whose  factory  wastes  poi- 
son a  river,  or  the  landowner  who  destroys  his  soil,  may  have 
taken  more  from  the  world  than  he  was  worth  to  it; 

— We  realize  that  what  the  exploiter  takes  with  him  out  of 
this  world  is  not  the  wealth  he  accumulated,  but  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  present  and  future  generations; 

— We  learn  that  democracy  and  freedom  cannot  exist  without 
it. 

—by  W.  O.  Nagel 

in   Missouri   Conservationist 
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